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CHEESEMAKING A NEW SOUTHERN INDUSTRY—ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF CO-OPERATION 
The 30 cheese factories in North Carolina made 481,676 pounds of cheese last year. 
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| Attend the Great. Lynchburg, Raleigh, and Florence Meetings Next Week | 


twelve months in the year, making cotton goods, and then had 

the entire product of the year thrown on the market all at 
once each fall. 

Suppose tobacco manufacturers did the same. 


Then suppose half these manufacturers were in debt for sup- 

plies advanced them for making their goods, all these debts ma- 
|| turing right away, and their creditors were pressing them. Sup- 
| pose there were no organized selling, and each manufacturer had 
|| to go out and sell his product, or give it away, according to the 
desperateness of his need. 
And yet the cotton growers and tobacco growers of North 
| Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia have marketed (?) their 
“money crops” under an even worse system. To get an exact 
counterpart in the manufacturing world we shall have to go a lit- 
|| tle further. Let us imagine that each factory works for a year 
| making its product and that all of them get ready to sell at once 
in September, October, and November. 


Then instead of one man’s looking after the selling of the com- 


i} GS twelve the cotton manufacturers of America had to work 


A Complete INDEX to This Issue Appears on Page 3 


bined product of the several hundred (or several thousand) opera- 
tives in a factory, let us imagine that each individual factory 
worker or operative gets his little proportionate personal part of 
the year’s output and must go out and sell it for whatever price 
he can get—half the time his creditors pressing him for money 
and he having no recourse except to dump the goods on the hands 
of whatever buyer happens to seem most promising! 

Can anybody imagine a more wildly absurd and uneconomic 
system of selling manufactured goods? Could anybody expect 
anything else but that the cotton manufacturing business and the 
tobacco manufacturing business would go hopelessly bankrupt 
under such conditions? Yet, when you think about it, is not this 
exactly what happens in the selling of raw cotton and tobacco? 

If you and your neighbors want to reform this system, and if 
you have the stomach for a fight, attend the great state meeting 
of Virginia tobacco growers at Lynchburg next Tuesday, January 
11; the North Carolina meeting of’ tobacco farmers at Raleigh, 
Wednesday, January 12; the North Carolina Cotton Association 
meeting at Raleigh, Thursday, January 13, and the South Carolina 
tobacco growers’ meeting at Florence, Friday, January 14. 7 





























Now Sold Direct 
From Maker to Wearer 


During the past fifteen years, 10,500,000 pairs of Lion Brand and Steven 
Strong work shoes have been sold through fifteen thousand stores. 
Last year the shoe buying public bought over $6,000,000 worth. 


From coast to coast, men and boys who appreciate extra value in work 
shoes, have come to these stores again and again to buy these shoes, 
From the day the first pair of these super-work shoes was made, we have left 


nothing undone to make Lion Brand and Steven Strong stand for the finest work 
shoes in the country. 


It has not been easy to do this. It has meant the building of our own tannery, 
the buying and tanning of hides—as we could find no leather in the open market 
good enough to go into Lion Brand Shoes. 


Pay Only One Small Profit 

















But we are not satisfied. We want thousands 
upon thousands more satisfied customers and so 
we are cutting off all unnecessary profits, not only 
the profit of the tanner, the salesman, the jobber 
and thestore keeper, but limiting our own profits 
to from 10 to 25 cents a pair. In this way we 
can offer you Lion Brand Shoes at from one dol- 
lar to three dollars less per pair than you have 
paid at the stores. 


It has taken us fifteen years to build up busi- 
ness through thousands of stores. We believe 


our action in turning direct to you is more 
than justified by the ever-increasing need 
of fewer profits between the producer and 
the buyer. 

Lion Brand policy on quality of Lion Brand 
Shoes will be kept up absolutely—a half million 
dollar factory is behind them. The only differ- 
ence you will find between buying from the store 
and direct from our factory will be a big cut on 
the price of your work shoes. 


Catalog picturing and pricing Lion Brand Shoes for men and boys is being printed. 
A postcard request will bring it to you. You will be delighted with the saving offered. 
You will ‘om more than delighted with the quality of the shoes themselves. Write 


HARSH & CHAPLINE SHOE CO. 


DEPT. AS, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Financial reFerence—ask any benker 
‘ to look ap our standing 








No. 7 Men’s Brown Hardy-Hide (our own 
of tannage), Hard Cap Toe Blucher, 
Whole Vamps, Ooze Gussets, Nail fastened Half 
Double Soles, sizes 6 to 11. Wide widths only. 
Well shaped, well made, durable and comfortable 
—in every respecta better shoe than we have ever 
known to be offered at anything like this price. 
This shoe has sold at retail as high as $6.00. 


WE PAY POSTAGE PRICE 


Send money order, draft or 

your own check. Be sure to 

mention size. 

Write for catalog showing 

many styles and grades, some ee 


of which may please you better. 
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BUSINESS TALKS 
How Advertising Pays 


| T IS hard to estimate the value of 

| advertising. A firm that gets 
along today without advertising is 
the one that is almost invariably do- 
ing the least business. 

A statement was recently made by 
Bradstreet’s commercial agency, that 
of all the business failures during the 
past year, 84 per cent of them oc- 
curred among firms that did not ad- 
vertise. This certainly speaks well 
for advertising. 

Not only is it good business for 
the manufacturer, jobber, or dealer 
to advertise, but it is also good busi- 
ness for the individual farmer to ad- 
vertise. Of course, the small farmer 
should advertise in a smaller way 
than the big manufacturer or mer- 
chant, but literally thousands of 
farmers all over the South are mak- 
ing use of the classified columns, 
and to a lesser extent the display 
columns of The Progressive Farmer 
each year, and doing it at a big profit 
to themselves. 


Look around you and see if you 
haven't a surplus of poultry, eggs, 
livestock, etc. If you have, just re- 
member there are thousands of read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer who 
are in need of these very things, and 
that you can dispose of them at a 
profit by advertising them in The 
Progressive Farmer. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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Reliability of Every Advertise- 
ment Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sus- 
tained by any subscriber as a result of fraud- 
went husrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Ng coage on the part of any advertiser who proves 
th “9 a deliberate swindler. This does not mean 
—~ ag will try to adjust trifling disputes between 
rellable business houses and their patrons, but in 
eases of actually fraudulent dealings we will make 
Pod to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
by Conditions of this guarantee are that the claim 
+ Rag Shall be reported to us within one month 
ed the advertisement appears in our paper and 
liabil the transaction complained of; that our 
a“ Ulty shall cover only the purchase price of the 
pry © In question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on 
apply © advertiser; that our liability does not 
an sy when a firm or individual becomes bankrupt; 
a ole lat the subseriber must say when writing each 
me rtiser I am writing you as an advertiser in 
essive Farmer, which guarantees the re- 

f all advertising it carries.’ 
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“EDITORIAL 


PUTTING IT OVER 

| eROUGE a wheat pool, conducted by 

the Canadian Government, the farm- 
ers of that country were enabled to get 
55 cents a bushel more for their wheat 
than the farmers of the United States 
received. Sixty thousand Canadian 
farmers are now organising to make this 
pooling system permanent. What will 
the American farmers do? Read the 
Canadian story on page 7, and on page 6, 
“Farm Bureau Organises State Grain 
Association.” 


“BIG TREMAINE” RETURNS 


FTER a week's absence, to make 

room for the important matter in the 
Reference Special, “Big Tremaine” is 
back with us. The story grows more 
intensely interesting with each install- 
ment. How do you like what John Tre- 
maine does this week? Look on page 18. 


WE’LL SOON BE DOING THIS 


F THE whole South had marketed only 

5 per cent of its cotton, where would 
the price be now? On page 7 is told the 
story of how farmers in one state bor- 
rowed money through their cotton-sell- 
ing association and held their cotton and 
will hold it until the storm blows over 
and there is a real market, 


YOU HAVE PAID FOR THEM 


OUTHERN farmers have paid for 

enough warehouses to hold a five- 
year cotton yield. Each year they buy a 
new crop of warehouses without having 
them delivered. They pay in low grades 
and weather-damaged cotton, in lack of 
credit, in ignorance of grades, and in 
lack of unity in selling. The saving of 
weather damage alone on a few crops 
of stored cotton would pay for all the 
warehouses needed. 

Next week a new series of warchouse 
articles, prepared by J. M. Workman, 
specialist in warehouse construction for 
the United States Department of Agri- 


BULLETINS=> 


culture, will begin in The Progressive 
Farmer. Some of the phases of ware- 
housing problems discussed by Mr. 
Workman are (1) Types of Warehouses, 
(2) The Group System of Warehousing, 
(3) Organising the Warehouse Com- 
pany, and many others. 

Don’t fail to read them from the first 
to the last. 


YOUR QUESTION ANSWERED 


“CHALL I raise more livestock this 
year?” This question is pussling 
many farmers now. If you can’t decide, 
read Dr. Butler’s Livestock Suggestions 
on page 5. If you have decided to in- 
crease your stock, read the suggestions 
before you gtart. If your decision is 
negative, read the suggestions before you 
make it final. 


A “BETTER BABY” 


The county health officer had weighed the 
school children three months before and ad- 
vised those who were underweight to drink 
a quart of milk a day. He had just finished 
weighing them again and had announced 
their gains when little Ambrose raised his 
hand. 

“What is it?” asked the doctor. 

“Please sir, Clarence said he knew a baby 
that was brought up on elephant’s milk, and 
it gained ten pounds in weight every day.” 

“Clarence ought not to tell such rubbish,” 
replied the doctor. Then addressing the 
other boy, he said: “Whose baby was 
brought up on elephant’s milk?” 

“It was the elephant’s baby, sir,” hesitat- 
ingly replied the chap. 
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EAR’S RESOLUTION 
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SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER’S 
COLUMN 


It’s Not Too Late 


F COURSE you decided that as it 

is the only sensible thing to do, 
and that you are going to keep an ac- 
curate record of your farm accounts 
during 1921 but have been putting off 
sending for a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer’s Account Book. 

This book is so arranged that with 
very little trouble you can keep an 
accurate record of your entire year’s 
business; and, unless you do keep 
such a record, at the end of the year 
you won't know exactly what profit 
you have made on each crop. 


Again, don’t forget that we are of- 
fering $100 in cash prizes for the best 
kept account books. You would like 
to win a nice cash prize, both for the 
sake of the prize and for the satis- 
faction of keeping your record bet- 
ter than anybody else. 

A year’s renewal to The Progressive 
Farmer and a copy of the Account 
Book cost you but $1.15. If your sub- 
scription is paid a year in advance, 
send us 15 cents and we will send you 
a copy of the book. 


They Make Us Feel Good 


R. J. Felder, McComb, Miss., on 

the bottom of his subscription or- 
der of November 29 says: “I have 
taken The Progressive Farmer for 
four years and would not be without 
it”, and Prof. S. H. Gibbons, principal, 
State Secondary Agricultural School, 
Hamilton, Alabama, tells us, “The 
Progressive Farmer, in our opinion, is 
the best agricultural journals publish- 
ed, and we urge our boys and girls to 
read it regularly. We also use it in 
our vocational agricultural classes.” 
Prof. Cooper, principal of the Haw- 
fields High School, Graham, N. C., be- 
lieves that The Progressive Farmer is 
doing more for the South than any 
other one factor, and Mr. R. E. God- 
win, Smithdale, Miss. says, “I don’t 
know a better farm paper than The 
Progressive Farmer. I get two others 
but they are far behind.” 

Such kind expressions not only 
make us feel good but they help to 
keep up the enthusiasm of all of us. 
So if you feel like this about The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the next time you 
write tell us so. We will appreciate 
it. 


“T believe your paper is doimg more for 
the farmers of the South than any other one 
factor.”"—W. L. Cooper, Jr., Prin. Hawfield’s 
High School, Graham, N. C. 


“T wish The Progressive Farmer .were a 
re gular visitor to every farm home in the 
South.”—W. E. Massie, Lowesville, Va. 
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' | R. Facts Says— 

i), “AN ANGRY man 
is like a full 

kettle; the more 


he boils, the more 
he slops over.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
OR SURSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BRE ADDRESSED TO 
OFFICE NEAREST THE READER. ENTERED AT 
THE POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., UN- 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1879. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
ONO POOP. vccvecvoces $1.00 Two years.........+- $1.50 
Six months......... 50 Three years........++- 208 
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Now Sold Direct 
From Maker to Wearer 


During the past fifteen years, 10,500,000 pairs of Lion Brand and Steven 
Strong work shoes have been sold through fifteen thousand stores. 
Last year the shoe buying public bought over $6,000,000 worth. 


From coast to coast, men and boys who appreciate extra value in work 
shoes, have come to these stores again and again to buy these shoes, 


From the day the first pair of these super-work shoes was made, we have left 
nothing undone to make Lion Brand and Steven Strong stand for the finest work 


shoes in the country. 


It has not been easy to do this. It has meant the building of our own tannery, 
the buying and tanning of hides—as we could find no leather in the open market 
good enough to go into Lion Brand Shoes. 


Pay Only One Small Profit 


But we are not satisfied. We want thousands 
upon thousands more satisfied customers and so 
we.are cutting off all unnecessary profits, not only 
the profit of the tanner, the salesman, the jobber 
and thestore keeper, but limiting our own profits 
to from 10 to 25 cents a pair. In this way we 
can offer you Lion Brand Shoes at from one dol- 
lar to three dollars less per pair than you have 
paid at the stores. 


It has taken us fifteen years to build up busi- 
ness through thousands of stores. We believe 


TODAY. 
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our action in turning direct to you is more 
than justified by the ever-increasing need 
of fewer profits between the producer and 
the buyer. 


Lion Brand policy on quality of Lion Brand 
Shoes will be kept up absolutely—a half million 
dollar factory is behind them. The only differ- 
ence you will find between buying from the store 
and direct from our factory will be a big cut on 
the price of your work shoes. 


Catalog picturing and pricing Lion Brand Shoes for men and boys is being printed. 
A postcard request will bring it to you. You will be delighted with the saving offered. 
You will be more than delighted with the quality of the shoes themselves. Write 


HARSH & CHAPLINE SHOE CO. 


DEPT. AS, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Financial reFerence—ask any benker 
to look ap our standing 











No. 76 Men’s Brown Hardy-Hide (our own 
» 2 tannage), Hard Cap Toe Blucher, 
Whole Vamps, Ooze Gussets, Nail fastened Half 
Double Soles, sizes 6 to 11. Wide widths only. 
Well shaped, well made, durable and comfortable 
—in every respecta better shoe than we have ever 
known to be offered at anything like this price. 
This shoe has sold at retail as high as $6.00. 


WE PAY POSTAGE PRICE 
Send money order, draft or 


your own check. Be sure to 

mention size. 

Write for catalog showing 

many styles and grades, some * 


of which may please you better. 
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BUSINESS TALKS 
How Advertising Pays 


T IS hard to estimate the value of 

| advertising. A firm that gets 
along today without advertising is 
the one that is almost invariably do- 
ing the least business. 

A statement was recently made by 
Bradstreet’s commercial agency, that 
of all the business failures during the 
past year, 84 per cent of them oc- 
curred among firms that did not ad- 
vertise. This certainly speaks well 
for advertising. 

Not only is it good business for 
the manufacturer, jobber, or dealer 
to advertise, but it is also good busi- 
ness for the individual farmer to ad- 
vertise. Of course, the small farmer 
should advertise in a smaller way 
than the big manufacturer or mer- 
chant, but literally thousands of 
farmers all over the South are mak- 
ing use of the classified columns, 
and to a lesser extent the display 
columns of The Progressive Farmer 
each year, and doing it at a big profit 
to themselves. 


Look around you and see if you 
haven't a surplus of poultry, eggs, 
livestock, etc. If you have, just re- 
member there are thousands of read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer who 
are in need of these very things, and 
that you can dispose of them at a 





profit by advertising them in The 
Progressive Farmer, 
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Reliability of Every Advertise- 
ment Guaranteed 


We WILL positively make good the loss sus- 
tained’ by any subscriber as a result of fraud- 


ulent husrepresentations made in The Progressive 










yarmer 1 the part of any advertiser who proves 
that i deliberate swindler. This «oes not mean 
relight Wet to adjust trifling disputes between 

lable busi s houses and their patrons, but in 


cases of actually fraudulent dealings we will make 
med to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
for (conditions of this guarantee are that the claim 
after th Shall be reported to us within one month 
after By advertisement appears in our paper and 
liability pagtesaction complained of; that our 
ability shall cover only the purchase price of the 








mony le in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on 
r= “ 1 (Obe advertiser; that our liability does not 
Pply when a firm or individual becomes bankrupt; 


and that the st 


sna ibscriber must say when writing each 
advertiser i i 


rhe P “I am writing you as an advertiser in 
liabil rogressive Farmer, which guarantees the re- 

Mity of all advertising it carries.’ 
re 








“EDITORIAL 


PUTTING IT OVER 
HROUGH a wheat pool, conducted by 
the Canadian Government, the farm- 

ers of that country were enabled to get 
55 cents a bushel more for their wheat 
than the farmers of the United States 
received. Sixty thousand Canadian 
farmers are now organising to make this 
pooling system permanent. What will 
the American farmers do? Read the 
Canadian story on page 7, and on page 6, 
“Farm Bureau Organizes State Grain 
Association.” 


“BIG TREMAINE” RETURNS 


FTER a week’s absence, to make 

room for the important matter in the 
Reference Special, “Big Tremaine” is 
back with us. The story grows more 
intensely interesting with each install- 
ment. How do you like what John Tre- 
maine does this week? Look on page 18. 


WE’LL SOON BE DOING THIS 
F THE whole South had marketed only 

5 per cent of its cotton, where would 
the price be now? On page 7 is told the 
story of how farmers in one siate bor- 
rowed money through their cotton-sell- 
ing association and held their cotton and 
will hold it until the storm blows over 
and there is a real market. 


YOU HAVE PAID FOR THEM 


OUTHERN farmers have paid for 

enough warehouses to hold a five- 
year cotton yield. Each year they buy a 
new crop of warehouses without having 
them delivered. They pay in low grades 
and weather-damaged cotton, in lack of 
credit, in ignorance of grades, and in 
lack of unity in selling. The saving of 
weather damage alone on a few crops 
of stored cotton would pay for all the 
warehouses needed. 

Next week a new series of warehouse 
articles, prepared by J. M. Workman, 
specialist in warehouse construction for 
the United States Department of Agri- 


BULLETINS=> 


will begin in The Progressive 
Farmer. Some of the phases of ware- 
housing problems discussed by Mr. 
Workman are (1) Types of Warehouses, 
(2) The Group System of Warehousing, 
(3) Organizing the Warehouse Com- 
pany, and many others. 

Don’t fail to read them from the first 
to the last. 


culture, 


YOUR QUESTION ANSWERED 


“CHALL I raise more livestock this 
year?” This question is puzzling 
many farmers now. If you can’t decide, 
read Dr. Butler’s Livestock Suggestions 
on page 5. If you have decided to in- 
crease your stock, read the suggestions 
before you start. If your decision is 
negative, read the suggestions before you 
make it final. . 


A “BETTER BABY” 


The county health officer had weighed the 
school children three months before and ad- 
vised those who were underweight to drink 
a quart of milk a day. He had just finished 
weighing them again and had announced 
their gains when little Ambrose raised his 
hand. 

“What is it?’ asked the doctor. 

“Please sir, Clarence said he knew a baby 
that was brought up on elephant’s milk, and 
it gained ten pounds in weight every day.” 

“Clarence ought not to tell such rubbish,” 
replied the doctor. Then addressing the 
other boy, he said: “Whose baby was 
brought up on elephant’s milk?” 

“It was the elephant’s baby, sir,” 
ingly replied the chap. 
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SUBSCRIPTION MANAGER’S 
COLUMN 


It’s Not Too Late 


O® COURSE you decided that as it 

is the only sensible thing to do, 
and that you are going to keep an ac- 
curate record of your farm accounts 
during 1921 but have been putting off 
sending for a copy of The Progressive 
Farmer’s Account Book. 

This book is so arranged that with 
very little trouble you can keep an 
accurate record of your entire year’s 
business; and, unless you do keep 
such a record, at the end of the year 
you won’t know exactly what profit 
you have made on each crop. 


Again, don’t forget that we areof- 
fering $100 in cash prizes for the best 
kept account books. You would like 
to win a nice cash prize, both for the 
sake of the prize and for the satis- 
faction of keeping your record bet- 
ter than anybody else. 

A year’s renewal to The Progressive 
Farmer and a copy of the Account 
Book cost you but $1.15. If your sub- 
scription is paid a year in advance, 
send us 15 cents and we will send you 
a copy of the book. 


They Make Us Feel Good 


R. J. Felder, McComb, Miss., on 

the bottom of his subscription or- 
der of November 29 says: “I have 
taken The Progressive Farmer for 
four years and would not be without 
it”, and Prof. S. H. Gibbons, principal, 
State Secondary Agricultural School, 
Hamilton, Alabama, tells us, “The 
Progressive Farmer, in our opinion, is 
the best agricultural journals publish- 
ed, and weurge our boys and girls to 
read it regularly. We also use it in 
our vocational agricultural classes.” 
Prof. Cooper, principal of the Haw- 
fields High School, Graham, N. C., be- 
lieves that The Progressive Farmer is 
doing more for the South than any 
other one factor, and Mr. R. E. God- 
win, Smithdale, Miss., says, “I don’t 
know a better farm paper than The 
Progressive Farmer. I get two others 
but they are far behind.” 

Such kind expressions not only 
make us feel good but they help to 
keep up the enthusiasm of all of us. 
So if you feel like this about The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, the next time you 
write tell us so. We will appreciate 
it. 


“I believe your paper is doimg more for 
the farmers of the South than any other one 
factor.”"—W. L. Cooper, Jr., Prin. Hawfield’s 
High School, Graham, N. C. 


“I wish The Progressive Farmer were a 
regular visitor to every farm homie in the 
Massie, Lowesville, Va. 


South.”—W. E. 







|. R. Facts Says— 
\ “AN ANGRY man 
i/ is like a full 
kettle; the more 
he boils, the more 
he slops over.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING 
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OAKLAND OWNERS REPORT RETURNS OF FROM 
18 TO 25 MILES PER GALLON OF GASOLINE 
AND FROM 8,000 TO 12,000 MILES ON TIRES 








ru18 NEW OAKLAND SENSIBLE $1X FOUR DOOR SEDAN IS POWERED WITH THE FAMOUS 44-HORSEPOWER, OVERHEAD-VALVE OAKLAND ENGINE 





HAT does the possession of this new 

Oakland Sensible Six Sedan mean to 
the farmer who drives it? It means, first 
of all, reliable transportation of the highest 
order, at the minimum of attention and 
expense. It means the saving of his time, 
in his trips to market or about the country- 
side, and the saving of his energy as well. 
It means to his family greater comfort and 
convenience, and an increased opportunity 
for recreation. Sturdy as Oakland cars 
always have been, this new Oakland is yet 
more sturdy through an even stronger 
chassis of longer wheelbase. Powerful, 
thrifty and dependable—useful the whgle 
year ’round—it offers a value not to 
be equaled in any other type of car. 





Oren Car, $1395; ROApSTER, $1395; Four Door SEDAN, $2065; Cours, $2065 
F. O. B. PonTIAC, MICHIGAN. ADDITIONAL FOR WIRE WHEEL EQuipMEnT, $85 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan 
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SENSIBLE°’SIX 
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| Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











LIVESTOCK SUGGESTIONS FOR 
JANUARY 


|.—Livestock Plans fer 1921 


E ARE beginning a new year 
W x if we have not already 
made our cropping plans must 

do so soon. Plans relating to live- 
stock are questions of feed and feed 
production, in so far as the farming 
of 1921 is concerned. No matter how 
much the cotton acreage is reduced 
livestock should not be increased 
more than the feeds produced will 
take care of. Of course, lands that 
will furnish grazing may be pastured 
by cattle instead of being left idle, 
provided the owner can build the nec- 
essary fences and get the cattle at 
a price which will enable him to sell 
his grass to the cattle’ and come out 
even. But in the main, the livestock 
problems of the South for the year 
1921, especially in so far as the live- 
stock is increased, are problems of 
feed production. 

Il—The Production of Corn 

HEN the production of feeds 

for livestock is thought the 
mind naturally turns to corn and hay. 
The South does not produce largely of 
any of the feed grains, except corn. 
Oats, barley, rye, etc., are not largely 
grown, taking the South as a whole. 
In Texas and Oklahoma the grain sor- 
ghums may in a measure and in cer- 
tain sections take 'the place of corn, 
but in the South as a whole, corn is 
the chief grain feed. Of course, cot- 
tonseed meal is an important con- 
centrated feed, but we do not pro- 
duce cotton to furnish feed for live- 
stock. If we think about increasing 
grain feeds we turn to corn, but as a 
matter of fact we plant too large an 
acreage to corn already. In the ten 
cotton states—those states in which 
cotton can be or is produced over 
the larger part of the cultivated areas 
—there is more than one-third the 
cultivated lands planted to corn, or 38 
per cent, as in 1919, and including 
the grain sorghums 41.7 per cent. The 
per cent of cultivated land planted 
to cotton in 1919 was less than that in 
corn, or 36.4 per cent. It is very ques- 
tionable if in any sound economic 
system of farming, or if in any well- 
balanced cropping system, more than 
one-third the cultivated or improved 
lands can be planted to any one soil- 
depleting crop, like corn or cotton. 


Ill—The Sorghums as Feed Crops 


fF WE admit that corn is the best 

feed-producing crop in the South, 
taken as a whole, that does not relieve 
us from the necessity of considering 
the need for soil improvement nor 
does it change the fact that on many 
acres now planted to corn other crops 
would, in an average year, produce 
more feed. 


For instance, the grain sorghums 
will in dry seasons produce more feed 
Or are more reliable as feed producers 
than corn if many parts of Oklahoma 
and Texas. In fact, if the season of 
iruiting is dry they will produce 
more feed in other parts of the South 
on the average thin land. But for the 
southeastern part of the South, or 
fast of Texas and Oklahoma, 
the grain sorghums are unrelia- 
ble. In these moist sections of the Mid- 
dle South and the Southeast there are 
other crops which will produce more 
feed on certain lands. For instance, 
itt is a well known fact that many 
acres planted to corn do not yield 
over 10 or 15 bushels. This must be 
sO when the average is only from 18 
to 20 bushels. An acre which pro- 
duces only 10 to 15 bushels of corn 





of, 


will generally. produce as many or 
more bushels of soy beans, for in- 
stance, Therefore, in planning to in- 
production let 


Crease feed us seek 





the crop which will produce the most 
and best feed on the particular soil 
involved. 

Along this same line it should be 
noted that the value of the sweet sor- 
ghums as a producer of roughage has 
never been fully appreciated in the 
South. 


IV.—Feed Produced Economically 
Only on Good Land 

HERE are two other important 

factors- involved in feed produc- 
tion which wer quite generally over- 
look. First, feed is. only produced 
economically when soils, are produc- 
tive, or at least, when yields are good 
or the soils are improved thereby. 
The question of improving lands by 
feed production is an important fac- 
tor which must not be overlooked 
when the economy of such feed pro- 
duction is considered. 

For instance, even though corn will 
produce as much feed on an acre as 
soy beans or some other legume, 
which it will not do on poor lands, 
the legume may produce feed much 
more economically if the results on 
soil fertility are considered. Of course, 
how the crop is handled, how it is 
fed, and how the resulting manure is 
returned to the land will influence the 
results, but the point is, 'that in feed 
production we should always have an 
eye single to the improvement of the 
soil. Furthermore, there are many 
acres planted to feed crops which 
should not be cultivated at all, or 
should not be planted to feed crops 
which require harvesting by man or 
machine labor, because the crops pro- 
duced are not sufficient to justify the 
costs. These lands, however, may still 
produce considerable feed in the form 
of grazing and the soil improved 
slowly but surely at the ,same time. 
These lands should be allowed to pro- 
duce the feed they will and this may 
be used for grazing if sufficient to 
justify fencing, ete. If the feed pro- 
duced is not enough to justify fenc- 
ing and grazing they should still be 
held together and nature allowed to 
perform her slow task of redemption. 


V.—Don’t Underestimate Amount of 


Feed Needed 
ERHAPS tthe greatest mistake 
made when ‘the Southern farmer 


sets out to provide feed for a given 
number of animals, is that he seldom 
produces enough. This is true when 
crops to be cultivated and harvested 
by the farmer, or crops to be culti- 
vated by the farmer and harvested by 
the livestock, or volunteer crops 'to be 
grazed by the livestock are involved. 
For instance, if a mule got 12 pounds 
of corn a day and 11 pounds of hay it 
would require 78 bushels of corn and 
two tons of hay to supply his feed for 
a year. Even if a mule only gets 10 
pounds of corn a day for 200 days and 
5 pounds a day for the balance of the 
year it will require 50 bushels of corn 
to supply his needs. To produce this 
50 bushels of corn may require one 
acre, or five acres or more, but on the 
average not less 'than three acres can 
be depended upon to produce it. But 
the important point is, when we start 
out to produce feed for livestock, we 
should first make our estimates of the 
feed required liberal, in order that the 
animals may be well fed, for no other 
animals are profitable. And when 
liberal allowances are made then the 
acreage provided should be sufficient 
to produce the feed requiredinan un- 
favorable season. If more feed is pro- 
duced than the livestock can economi- 
cally consume it can usually be dis- 
posed of at or above the cost of pro- 
duction; while purchased feeds us- 
ually cost the purchaser more than 
they cost the man who produced 
them. 


Therefore, if two acres are deemed 





sufficient for the sow and litter to 
harvest, it is better to plant three 
acres, and if it is thought that three 
acres are enough to graze a cow or 
steer, an allowance of four acres will 
eusually prove more profitable. It is 
not the number of animals kept, but 
the gains they make and their cost, 
which determine the profit or loss. 


VI—Get Feed First—Then Livestock 


T IS in the minds of most farmers 

in the South ‘today to increase the 
livestock on the farm. Generally 
speaking this is regarded as the wise 
thing to do. Beyond question, every 
farm family should have a milk cow, 
not only because the dairy cow is the 
most economical producer of human 
food, but also because the family 
must have milk or dairy products for 
their own well being. Most farm fam- 
ilies should also have a brood sow and 
all should have poultry. 

It is also true that more livestock 
could be used economically to con- 
sume products which are grown but 
are unsalable, or at least not sold. 
And more livestock could be used 
economically in improving our lands, 
so that they will produce crops large 
enough to pay the one who cultivates 
them better returns for his labor. But 
granting all this and much more 
which might be said in favor of in- 
creasing our livestock production, we 
cat not refrain from cautioning our 
readers against increasing .the live- 
stock on the farm' unless they are 
going to do their part, unless they are 
going to do the one thing which is 
absolutely necessary to make this 
livestock prove profitable. That one 
thing is to produce the feed required 
to feed these animals liberally. Let 
us never again make the mistake of 
buying ‘livestock until feed for them, 
produced on the farm, is assured, Get 
the feed first, or make sure of its pro- 
duction by the time the livestock need 
it, before getting the livestock. Bet- 
ter by far never get the livestock un- 
less it is going to be fed and there is 
simply no use thinking of their 
being well fed on _ purchased 
feeds. It simply does not happen as a 
general rule—“There is no such ani- 
mal.” 


Wintering the Brood Sows 

HE cost of wintering the brood 

sows is usually considerable and is 
only justified when they are wintered 
in such a way as to produce strong, 
vigorous litters in the spring. If the 
sows are confined to small lots and 
fed corn exclusively they are not well 
wintered and results are not likely to 
be satisfactory. But wintering sows 
-on a large range where they get 
plenty of exercise and little feed and 
that not of the right sort may give 
equally bad results. As a general rule 
the brood sows should be wintered 
apart from other stock and even too 
large numbers of sows should not be 
kept together. Younger pigs may be 
kept with the sows but it is not good 
for the pigs, and the practice of win- 
tering sows in the lots with other 
hogs, or in the cattle or mule lots 
cannot be too strongly condemned. 
Of course, it may pay to keep hogs 
in the cattle and mule lots, but these 
hogs should not be brood sows carry- 
ing litters. 

The first essential of the brood 
sow is enough of the right sort of 
feed to enable her to lay on a little 
flesh against the drain of suckling a 
litter and also build up the litter 
which she is carrying. 

There is a very erroneous prejudice 
against the feeding of corn to brood 
sows, There is probably no better 
feed than corn for supplying the car- 
bohydrates needed by the sow. She 
likes it and it is easily digested. But 
corn does not contain sufficient pro- 
tein and mineral matter; does not 
contain the necessary materials for 
flesh and bone making. Corn alone 
is no better than is generally thought, 
but enough corn to supply the carbo- 
hydrates is all ri®ht, in fact there is 
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nothing better. If corn is fed, as is 
generally -the case, then additional 


protein and mineral matter must be 
supplied from some other source. 
Green feed is highly desirable for the 
brood sows; but, if it is not available, 
the sows may be wintered well with- 
out it. A small amount of some leafy 
legume hay will in a measure take the 
place of green grazing. 

To supply protein and mineral mat- 
ter milk is the best, if it is available. 
Next probably comes tankage, in fact 
we doubt if brood sows should be 
wintered without one or the other, 
even when green grazing is available. 
The quantity need be little when the 
sows have green grazing and legume 
hay, but even then a little tankage is 
usually desirable and profitable. No 
other feeds are absolutely necessary 
but may be desirable for variety if 
they are cheaper. For instance, pea- 
nuts, soy beans, or cowpeas on the 
vines may be used to advantage, or 
velvet beans may be grazed if the 
ration is suitably balanced. In addi- 
tion, mineral matter—lime and phos- 
phorus—should be furnished in abun- 
dance. Ashes will furnish these, 
or acid phosphate, such as used for 
fertilizer will serve admirably since it 
contains a large proportion of calcium 
phosphate, the material out of which 
bone is largely made. But good feed- 
ing is not enough for the brood sows, 
nor are good feeding end suitable 
housing and care sufficient. They 
must also have plenty of exercise. The 
management must be such as to in- 
sure it, for without it the brood sows 
will not produce satisfactorily in the 
spring. 


Butter Tastes Old 


READER writes: “I have a cow 

that gives good milk and rich 
milk, but the butter isn’t good. It is 
the color of lard agd tastes old evhen 
it is new. Is the wi in the cow or 
in what she eats?” 


The trouble is probably neither in 
the cow nor in what she eats, but in 
the handling of the milk and cream 
after the milk is taken from the cow. 


Of course, the lieht color is partly 
due to the dry feed and an excess 
of cottonseed meal might make the 
butter “tallowy,” but the old taste 
is almost certainly due to faulty 
handling rather than to the cow or 
the feed. If the milk is of good 
flavor it is pretty certain that the 
bad flavor of the butter is due to 
some fault in the handling of the 
milk, ripening the whole milk or 
cream for churning, or in making the 
butter. The color of the butter is 
the result of breed characteristics 
—the milk and butter of Guernseys 
and Jerseys being more yellow than 
that of most other breeds—and of 
the kind, of feed. Cows getting grass 
and other succulent feeds, and le- 
gume hays are more likely to pro- 
duce yellow butter than those orf dry 
feeds. If the milk is of good flavor 
and is ripened properly at the right 
temperature and not allowed to 
stand too long at a low temperature 
it should produce butter of good 
flavor. A little buttermilk of good 
flavor or sour milk of good flavor 
might be intfoduced into this cow’s 
milk and theh the churning ripened 


at about 70 degrees. 
ALL cotton growers could exist 
without the revenue from yt the 
cotton still unpicked might be left in 
the fields, and perhaps it would help 
the speculators slightly. But it is a 
little difficult to see how it helps the 
individual small farmer to take from 
him a part of even the little which he 
hath. Growing a crop and then leav- 
ing it in the field to rot is unsound 
economics, whether applied to the 
small farmer or to the South as a 
whole. It is interesting to note that 


those who are advocating tthe leaving 
of the remainder of the cotton crop 
in the fields are not the small farmers 
who have grown it. 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Farm Bureau Organizes State Grain Association 


CALIFORNIANS ORGANIZE STATE SYSTEM FOR STORING AND MARKETING GRAIN 
By WM. R. CAMP 





THE BIGGER JOB 

“"VHERE is no class of farmers in 

the United States that could 
profit more from organization than 
the cotton farmers of the South. Pro- 
ducing, as they do, such a large per- 
centage of the total crop of the world, 
they should hope to have through 
organization more influence upon the 
world’s markets than could ever be 
achieved by the grain growers of the 
North” This is the opinion of Mr. 
Camp, expressed in his letter ac- 
companying this article. In_ spite 
of its being a bigger job for the 
grain growers to organize and control 
the prices of their products, they be- 
lieve they can do it, and are going 
ahead. 











mittee of Seventeen for working 

out the plan of a national organi- 
zation of grain farmers, the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation has at- 
tacked a problem commensurate with 
its own size. For years, the grain 
farmers of@the Middle West have 
been muddling along, trying to solve 
through small local elevator ,associa- 
tions,a problem which is national and 
international in its scope. In Canada 
the grain farmers have outgrown the 
limitations of the small community, 
which are virtually the same as those 
of the individual farmer. They h--e 
organized the United Grain Grov:>~s, 
Limited, and two export corporations, 
one Canadian and one American. The 
New York Export Corporation alone 
has Handled 88,000Q00 bushels of grain 
in one year. The United Grain Grow- 
ers, Limited, own or lease 330 local 
elevators and three terminals. This 
company together with the parent 
companies handled 327,000,000 bushels 
of grain in 12 years and now handles 
$10,000,000 worth of livestock annu- 
ally. Besides, there are special de- 


|: THE appointment of the Com- 


partments for the sale of land, lum- 
ber, coal, and farm supplies and equip- 
ment. 

State Association Organized 


HILE the Committee of Seven- 

teen is striving to get beyond the 
limitations of the small community 
organizations, the California Farm 
3ureau Federation has adopted a 
plan of state-wide organization for 
the grain farmers of California. The 
organizers have the confidence ac- 
quired from the experience of a num- 
ber of California marketing associa- 
tions. 


The plan in brief is to federate in 
one state organization the local farm 
bureau exchanges a part of which 
have already been organized and in- 
corporated. The state organization 
is to be known as the California Farm 
Bureau Exchange and is being incor- 
porated under the non-profit, non- 
stock laws of California. 


Will Organize Company to Own 
Elevators ; 


HE California Farm Bureau Ex- 

change is to incorporate a stock 
corporation for the purchase, lease, 
construction and operation of local 
elevators throughout the state. Ar- 
rangements have already been made 
for the lease by the Elevator Cor- 
poration in a 1,000,000 bushel terminal 
elevator which has water and rail 
connections. Local elevators will be 
built wherever the volume of business 
justifies it, and where farmers sub- 
scribe for sufficient stock to cover the 
expense of construction. The Cali- 
fornia Farm Bureau Elevator Cor- 
poration will be controlled by the 
California Farm Bureau Exchange 
through its ownership of all the com- 
mon stock of the elevator corpora- 
tion. The Elevator Corporation will 
issue $500,000 worth of preferred 


What Virginia 


DIRECTOR JOHN R. HUTCHESON CALLS ATTENTION TO SOME IMPORTANT MATTERS 


T A recent educational conference 

in. Virginia, Director John R. 

Hutcheson of the Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service called attention to sev- 
eral urgent needs of Virginia agricul- 
ture. The following are extracts from 
his address: 


1—Two Great Needs of Virginia 
Farmers 


E ALL have our own ideas as 

to why the farmer is not more 
successful, but our ideas do not 
always agree with those held by the 
real farmer. Since I have been direc- 
tor of Agricultural Extension Work in 
Virginia, I have made it my business 
to talk with a great many farmers 
from all over the state in regard to 
what they think are the farmers’ 
greatest needs. The thinking farmers 
are pretty well agreed that they need 
at least two things which they do not 
now have, if they are to stay on the 
farms: 


First, a price for their products 
that will enable them to compete 
with other industries in the labor 
markets of the world. 

Second, better educational oppor- 
tunities for their children. 

Il.—Farmers Need Organization 


HERE are those who believe that 
on account of his isolation and 


lack of organization, the farmer wil! 
never be in a position to enforce his 
demands. I have come in very close 
contact with the farmers during the 


last few years and I know what they 
are thinking about, and I don’t hesi- 
tate to say that they can and will or- 
ganize whenever necessity forces 
them to do so. There has been more 
thought given to the questicn of or- 
ganization by farmers, and more or- 
ganizations actually put into opera- 
tion, in the last 12 months than ever 
before in the history of this country. 

Let those who profess to think that 
the farmer cannot organize take a 
glimpse at the Eastern Shore Truck- 
ers’ Exchange of Virginia, the citrus 
fruit growers, the prune growers, and 
the raisin growers of California. At 
present the farmers of California are 
marketing $350,000,000 worth of per- 
ishable and non-perishable produce 
cooperatively each year. 

It may not be news to some of you 
to hear that the peanut growers of 
eastern Virginia and North Carolina 
are at the present time attempting an 
organization of this kind. They are 


stock which will bear an 8 per cent 
cumulative dividend. This will make 
the preferred stock of the. elevator 
corporation an attractive investment 
to bankers as well as farmers. The 
warehouse receipt of the California 
Farm Bureau Corporation would have 
a wider negotiability than the receipt 
of a small local company. Its eleva- 
tors, being bonded and operated un- 
der the United States Warehouse Act, 
can furnish to the banker and farmer 
the very best negotiable warehouse 
receipt. The Exchange obtains the 
same number of shares of~common 
stock as the number of preferred 
stock sold to investors in return for 
the contract made by the Exchange 
to store all grain which it ware- 
houses with the California Farm Bu- 
reau Elevator Corporation. 


Marketing Grain More Difficult Than 
Fruit But Can Be Done 


Nis problem of marketing grain is 
more difficult than that of fruit. 
The grain market cannot be con- 
trolled as easily as ‘the orange, raisin, 
or prune market. It takes from three 
to six years to increase the supply of 
fruit, but the grain crop can be great- 
ly increased from one year to the 
next. Even if 75 per cent of all the 
grain of the United States is brought 
under contract, there will be the pos- 
sible competition of Canadian, South 
American, Australian, and Russian 
grain. But, granting this, the results 
to be gained by an elevator and mar- 
keting system, controlled by farmers, 
would be in California, (1) a suffi- 
cient saving from the elimination of 
the cost of sacks to operate the sys- 
tem and pay the interest charge and 
something toward the cancellation of 
the preferred stock, (2) the saving of 
a large profit now obtained by the 
buyers for treating, bearding, and 
mixing of barley, (3) the saving on 


armers 


getting the farmers to sign a contract 
to deliver all of their peanuts to the 
association for a period of seven 
years. They expect to get enough 
growers signed up to control the 
fancy peanut market. 


III.—Need for More High Schools 


HE farmer rightly believes that his 

children should have just as good 
educational advantages as his broth- 
er’s children who live in the city, and 
that it takes just a little more brains, 
perhaps, ‘to operate a farm success- 
fully than it takes to be a successful 
plumber, miner, mechanic or brick- 
layer. 


For this reason, he thinks that 
country schools should be, if any- 
thing, just a little better than city 
schools. But what are the actual con- 
ditions in this state? Most of our 
city children are provided with splen- 
did high schools and well-trained 
teachers, but a large percentage of the 





see where they will prove practicable. 


proved methods of cultivation. 


Cash prizes of 
will be given. 





TELL YOUR NEIGHBOR HOW YOU USE MACHINERY 


Send Your Experience Letter for Our Implements and Machinery Special, 
of February 5. 


[MPROVED implements and machinery 
modern farm; yet there are many farmers who have not purchased any modern 
implements or machinery for the simple reason that they cannot operate them or 
If you want to be of help to your neighbor, 
tell him of your experiences through the columns of The Progressive Farmer. 
The labor situation is such that the farmer will necessarily have to use im- 
If you are one of many farmers who have suc- 
cessfully used improved implements and machinery, tell us your experiences, make 
your letter not over 300 words, and get it to us not later than January 20. 
50 for the best letter, $5 for the second, and $3 for the third, 
her letters used will be paid for at space rates. 


are rapidly becoming essentials of the 








the export shipments by the use of 
through water transportation. 


National Organization Needed 


A NATIONAL organization would 
stabilizé the grain market, a re. 
sult which the speculators in grain 
and in other commodities have. not 
been able to accomplish. With qa 
scientific system of inspection under 
the Federal Bureau of Markets and 
with a centralized Farmers’ Grain 
Exchange for the United States, it 
should be possible to secure the most 
direct possible shipment of grain to 
the flour mills. 


The organization planned for Cali. 
fornia has all the advantages of local 
autonomy realized by the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange and the 
power of centralized distribution 
achieved by the Raisin, Peach, and 
Prune Growers’ Associations. Grain 
is more like dried fruit than citrus 
fruit in the requirement that the 
power for directing distribution be 
delegated to one responsible head in 
order that a crop which is harvested 
all at once, but which must be stored, 
in part, shall be properly distributed 
throughout the year. If the farmers 
are to take away from the specula- 
tors the advantage of controlling the 
surplus, they will have to prevent any 
part of the surplus from being thrown 
into the hands of the speculators for 
their use in depressing the market, 
This can only be _ accomplished 
through making one person sales 
manager. for the producers of grain 
and through the establishment of a 
pool for insuring every farmer an 
average share in the total proceeds 
of sale. Producers and consumers 
will realize a common interest in this 
plan, which has for its purpose a re 
duction of the cost of distribution to 
a minimum. 


Need 


farmers of Virginia, in order to give 
their children equal advantages, have 
either to send them away from home 
at an early age or sell the farm and 
move to town. 


I am reliably informed that at the 
present time there is an average of 
only about two first class high schools 
per county in Virginia, so it can 
readily be seen that there are thous- 
ands and thousands of farmers’ sons 
and daughters who cannot hope to 
get even a high school education. 


1V.—Better Support for Virginia's 
Agricultural College 


WHILE speaking of the educational 

needs of the farmer, I would liké 
to say a few words here in regard to 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, the 
farmers’ college. Among the 48 states 
Virginia ranks 20th in value of farm 
property, 21st in value of farm lands, 
23rd in value of livestock, 11th im 
value of poultry, 13th in value of of 
chard trees, and 15th in value of bees, 
but in support of her agricultural col 
lege she ranks 46th. Virginia has 4 
larger proportion of her people living 
in the country than 35 of her sistef 
states, but only two of her sistet 
states give less support to their agtl 
cultural colleges. You should expect 
your agricultural college to lead @ 
assistance which it is able to give t 
the farmers of the state, but can you 
expect it to lead when it ranks 46th 
in the support received from the state 
through the legislaturé? 
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A Cotton Holding Movement That Held 


ARIZONA COTTON GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION HAS MARKETED LESS THAN 5 PER CENT OF 
ITS COTTON; SALES DEPARTMENT WILL NOT SELL UNTIL MARKETS GET RIGHT 


By CHARLES M. MORGAN 


marketing or- 
handling farm 

members are 
sense 


O-OPERATIVE 
ganizations for 
C products for the 
simply progressive business 
applied in places where it is sorely 
needed. They are income insurance 

instead of income tax. 

Cotton marketing, by the nature 
of the product, is peculiarly adapted 
to cooperative effort; and by reason 
of the many abuses that have grown 
up in the present marketing system, 
coéperation is most needed in this 
industry. 

Arizona cotton growers have set a 
successful example along the line of 
limited or voluntary codperation, 
and are now preparing to take the 
next logical step, and go in for firm 
and enforceable codperation. The 
history of the movement is interest- 
ing, and the results accomplished re- 
markable. 


How It Happened 


pita long staple, only, is grown in 
the Salt River Valley, and its su- 
periority to all other types of cotton 
is bringing it rapidly to the front 
throughout the Southwest. The in- 
dustry is comparatively young, and 
is not weighted down by any moss- 
grown traditions. The type of men 
producing this cotton is unusually 
high, both in education and intelli- 
gence. All these things make co- 


6peration much easier of accom- 
plishment. 
Being a new industry, however, 


made the cotton growers of Arizona 
more liable to becoming the victims 
of . unscrupulous’ practices. ‘They 
were less than usually well-informed 
in many of its angles. Being 
lated by long intervening distances 
from other, cotton sections, there 
was more danger of attempted dom- 
ination of their product by certain 
small groups of interests, less like- 
lihood of real competition. 


They Wanted to Know 


iso- 


NUMBERED among the more in- 
fluential and larger growers 
were men of large experience and 


former large interests in other lines. 
They had gone into the cotton game 
seriously, intended to stay in it, and 
they wanted to know all about it, 
and to make all they legitimately 
could out of it. 

Efforts at onganization had been 
made along the old-fashioned way 
on the plan where it is everybody's 
business, and consequently nobody’s, 
and they had accomplished nothing. 
So a group of the larger growers got 
together, talked the matter over, 
and determined to codperate among 
themselves, whether anybody else 
did or not. As business men should 
they went at it by first securing ex- 
pert advice. They went into con- 
ference with F. Q. Story, the founder 
and for many years president of the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 
and proceeded after getting the ben- 
efit of his advice. 


It was realized that the cotton 
8rowers here were not ready for the 
firm contract type of organization, 
but that they must be educated up 
to it by a demonstration of the ac- 
tual benefit of a looser type of co- 
Operation. The organization was, 
therefore, started and incorporated 
under the name of the Arizona 
American-Egyptian Cotton Growers’ 


poe ation, connections made, an 
office opened, and operations 
Started, the original incorporators 


guaranteeing the expenses of the as- 
sociation, The first work under- 


taken was to establish an adequate 
and accuraté information § service 
that would put the grower on a par 
of information with the buyers. This 
work soon developed the fact that 
they were not receiving prices com- 
parable with the prices paid for sim- 
ilar types of cotton, so they added 
a sales department, got in touch 
with competitive buyers for seed and 
lint, and soon ran the price up ma- 
terially; {mr fact, it is probably a 
conservative estimate to say that 
the organization was responsible, in 
the 1919 season, for bringing into 
the Salt River Valley a couple of 
million dollars mote than would have 
otherwise been received for cotton 
and products. 


The Movement Grows 


T= first year the membership en- 
rolled was very small, but the 
good accomplished was so evident that 
the membership grew, from repre- 
senting 8,500 acres last season to a 
present acreage of more than 88,000. 
Last season the membership was ex- 
clusively in the Salt River Valley of 
Arizona; this year it embraces every 
cotton-producing section in Arizona 
and California. 


Has Been a Safety Valve 


N THE artificial condition of busi- 

ness in general and the cotton 
market in particular that has pre- 
vailed this season, the association 
has proved a veritable safety valve. 
Through the information § service 
each ‘member has received frequent 
bulletins, telling of conditions and 
their causes and encouraging them 
to hold their cotton untif there is a 
market. 

The first fund to lend on cotton 
offered in the Southwest was se- 
cured and lent directly through the 


association. Additional loan funds 
aggregating many millions have 
been brought in, and with one ex- 


ception the association was the mov- 
ing factor in securing them. In every 
case, in lending the money to the 
farmers, the grading and classing 
has been done by the licensed grad- 
ers employed by the association. 
Educational Work 
S A result of all these activities 
less than 5 per cent of our cot- 
ton was offered up to the middle of 
December. When the market finally 
opens and the cotton is sold, most 
of it will be handled through the 
sales department, and the general 
resultant benefits of the association 
will be of huge moral and financial 
value. 
This is the only type of associa- 
tion that was practical at the time 
it was organized, and it has demon- 


strated its value. That service, plus 
the lesson taught by present condi- 
tions, has brought the “growers of 
this section to the point where they 
are ready to go in for firm codpera- 
tion on an enforceable contract 
basis, with ample credit back of the 
organization which will make it im- 
possible for temporary business con- 
ditions and artificial conditions of 
the market to break the cotton 
growers. 

Such a plan is now under prepara- 
tion and will be ready to submit for 
adoption in the near future. If the 
expressions from a large part of our 
membership are sufficient criterion, 
it will certainly be adopted. 

. Points to Consider ' 
aN working out a plan for a system 
of scientific codperative market- 
ing to assure better prices and bet- 
ter conditions to producers of cot- 
ton, there are many things to con- 
sider, and there are many things 
that are of importance to other co- 
Sperative organizations that do not 
affect codperative cotton marketing 
organizations. 

In perfecting a plan for a firm 
contract type of organization we 
have before_us the plans, methods, 
contracts, reports, and other data 
from practically every successful co- 
6perative movement in California 
and elsewhere; and the “Arizona 
Plan” will be a digest of the best 
proved experience of other commu- 
nities that will apply to cotton, will 
be adapted to our own peculiar condi- 
tions, to which will be added such 
features as have already proved prac- 
ticable in the Southwest. 

There appear to be three general 
plans that can be applied with the 
reasonable expectation of success to 
the marketing of cotton: The first 
of these might be called the Raisin 
Growers’ Plan, and is a stock cor- 
poration, composed of and financed 
by the growers. 

The second, or “Dual Plan,” is the 
one originated by Aaron Sapiro of 
San Francisco, composed of a purely 
coOperative association, with sub- 
sidiary corporations for the actual 
handling of the cotton. 

The third, or the Orange Growers’ 
Plan, contemplates a large number 
of local organizations; these are or- 
ganized into district associations, and 
the district association finally 
merged into the central association. 

There are advantages and disad- 
vantages to all of these plans, and 
a judicious combination of the best 
features of all will finally be the 
solution. 

The Orange Growers’ Plan, while 
necessary in handling-a product that 
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THE DIFFERENCE CO-OPERATION MAKES 


is perishable, is apparently unneces 
sary and entails too much overhead 
expense for handling cotton. 


The Sapiro Plan is designed to 
a oid the anti-trust laws, and will 
certainly accomplish its purpose. 


The Raisin Growers’ Plan is open 
only to the objection that it is sub- 
ject to attack under the anti-trust 
laws, but it seems probable that 
Congress will soon make a further 
exemption for farmers’ marketing or- 
ganizations, and in case it doesn’t, 
this stock corporation plan will prob- 
ably prove practicable, if organized 
and incorporated specifically to op- 
erate without profit, except interest 
on investment. 


Sixty Thousand Farmers to Oper- 
ate Marketing Association 
IXTY thousand farmers in Western 

Canada are joining in a gigantic 
wheat marketing association to mar- 
ket codperatively the 150,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat produced in the three 
prairie provinces of Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan, and Alberta. When or- 
ganized, this will be the most colos- 
sal codperative marketing enterprise 
ever attempted by farmers anywhere. 

The proposed plan of marketing, 
which is fathered by the Canadian 
Council of Agriculture, is based on 
the great coéperative organizations in 
California, which last year marketed 
over $225,000,000 worth of farm prod- 
ucts in that state. The cardinal fea- 
tures include: 

1. The formation of a wheat pool 
into which all of the wheat produced 
by the members of the association 
will go. When this wheat is sold, each 
member will receive his share in pro- 
portion to the amount of grain furn- 
ished, due allowance being made for 
grade. 

2. A contract which absolutely binds 
each member to deliver all of his 
wheat to the association for each 
crop from 1921 to 1925, inclusive, ex- 
cept the amount needed for seed and 
feed. He will be required to pay dam- 
ages to the association if he sells his 
wheat elsewhere. 

3. Utilization of the 650 farmer- 
owned line elevators in Western Can- 
ada to take care of the physical hand- 
ling of grain, with the idea that they 
will eventually be taken over by the 
new marketing association. For the 
time being, the elevator companies 
will act simply as agents for the mar- 
keting association. 

4. Operations will not begin until 60 
per cent of the wheat acreage of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
is pledged to the association, or about 
10,000,000 acres. 


The Canadian Council of Agricul- 
ture, which is composed of the repre- 
sentatives of organized fagmers in 
three eastern and three western pro- 
vinces, has assumed the responsibili- 
ty of pushing the proposed codpera- 
tive marketing plan, and a committee 
of the council is doing the prelimi- 
nary work of organization. The idea 
grew out of the disappointment of the 
farmers because the Canadian gov- 
ernment refused to continue the gov- 
ernment wheat pool in 1919. Under 
the operation of that pool, farmers 
secured an average of 55 cents per 
bushel more for wheat than did the 
farmers of the United States for the 
crop of 1919. In the United States 
that 55 cents went mostly to those 
who bought the crop in the fall and 
held for the rise in prices the follow- 
ing winter and spring. 


(Concluded on page 23, column 1) 
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NE thing it is important to remember in con- 

nection with the great stccess of the Califor- 
nia marketing enterprises is that out there the 
bankers and merchants have become fast friends 
of coédperative marketing. They realize that their 
prosperity depends upon the prosperity of the 
farmers and growers, the men who patronize 


them. Here’s hoping that Southern merchants 
and bankers are equally wise. We need their 
help. 


AGES of farm labor in South Carolina during 

1920 were highest of record, according to the 
report of B. B. Hare, agricultural statistician. 
Wages per month, with board, during the past 
year averaged $30.50, against $12 in 1910; without 
board, $40.80 for 1920, against $16.50 in 1910. The 
average wage per day for harvest work was 
$2.25 with board and $2.75 without board, while 
the average wage for similar work in 1919 was 
$1.94 with board, and $2.40 without board. 


EGINNING Thursday, January 20, the State 
College of Agriculture, West Raleigh, will 
give a two weeks’ short course in cotton grading 
and cotton marketing. Farmers and farmers’ sons 
interested in these subjects should write the col- 
lege at once for full information. There is a rap- 
idly growing demand for graders and the two 
weeks’ course will help greatly toward equipping 
a man for efficient grading. Of course, it must 
be supplemented by further practical experience. 


ie IS now announced that Editor Henry C. Wal- 
lace of Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, lowa, 
is to be Secretary of Agriculture in President 
Harding’s cabinet. A very discriminating ob- 
server remarked recently that Mr. Wallace has 
practically all the qualifications needed for a 
Secretary of Agriculture except one, that one be- 
ing a close study of agricultural conditions out- 
side his own section of America. It will be com- 
paratively easy, however, for Mr. Wallace to sup- 
ply this deficiency, and we predict for him a suc- 
cessful administration. 


“T\OWN in that section the cotton oil mill is buy- 
ing cotton in the seed and paying one to two 
cents a pound less than seed cotton is bringing 


twenty miles away.” Such was the statement 
made by a friend in our office this morning. 
Abundant investigation has proved conclusively 


that farmers lose money wherever they sell cotton 
in the seed. Wherever this practice now obtains, 
farmers should get together and buy and operate 
gins on a codperative basis. Remember to lose 
one to two cents a pound on seed cotton is equal 
to losing three to six cents a pound on the lint. 


HERE are millions of dollars’ worth of farm 

machinery out in the weather. The paint is 
falling @ff and the wooden parts are cracking 
and warping. The iron parts are rusting and the 
life and usefulness of the machines shortened. 
Machinery is expensive at best and the best care 
and attention should be given it in order to avoid 
excessive cost. No machine can stand out in the 
weather for weeks and months and then operate 
efficiently. There is great satisfaction and sav- 
ing in operating tight-fitting, smooth-running 
machinery free of rust. Much effort is saved on 
the part of the operator and the team’s burden is 
greatly reduced. If you have no machine shed or 
house, get busy right away and provide shelter for 
all farm implements and machinery. 


gar farmers as a body have voted for the pass- 

ing of the old system. They are now organ- 
izing for the purpose of controlling the price of 
their products and within the next two or three 
years they will, in the main, receive a square deal. 


Farmers make up about 40 per cent of the pop- 
ulation, and they are more resentful than ever be- 
fore in the history of this country. Their prod- 
ucts are selling far below the cost of production. 
Too large a part of the enormous losses that de- 
flation has entailed has been saddled upon the 
farmers, and they are of the opinion that they 
have not received a square deal. However, good 
will probably come out of it all, as the farmers 
will organize and bein a position in the future 
to demand and receive a square deal. 


A Landlord’s “Pledge’’ Which Isn’t a 
Pledge 


HE pledges as drawn up at the Memphis 
cotton acreage reduction meeting are very 
case of the farmer who 
and unequivocally pledges 


Stringent in the 
signs: he absolutely 
himself not to plant more than one-third of his 
land in cotton. In the case of the landlord, how- 
ever, he simply pledges himself “as far as I can” 
to influence his tenants to this end—and “as far 


as I can” is 4 very elastic phrase. 

The net result is likely to be that practically 
all smaH farmers who sign will cut their acreage, 
but that many very large landowners will con- 
tent themselves with a small degree of 
“moral suasion,” leaving their tenants to plant 
about as much cotton as usual. The landlord’s 
so-called “pledge” in the present form is a joke, 
and it is not fair to ask small farmers to sign a 
stringent pledge unless the large landowners are 


very 


going to do their part. 

Maybe it will be said that many large landown- 
ers can’t pledge their tenants. Well, if they can’t, 
let’s be honest with ourselves and say so, and not 
fool ourselves by saying that landlords are sign- 
ing a pledge which is so worded that it doesn't 
mean anything. Either the landlord should be 
required to say exactly what he will or will not 
do, or he should not be asked to go through the 
form of signing anything at all. 

We believe it is sheer folly to talk about cutting 
cotton acreage 50 per cent this year and that 
much more good would be accomplished by set- 
ting out for a reduction not more than half so 
great. But no matter what the percentage of re- 
duction attempted, any so-called pledge should be 
what it pretends to be. 


Manufacturers and Union Labor Have 
“Group Marketing’ —Farmer 
Alone Does Not 


GREAT deal is being said about the cut in 
wages in the industrial world, these cuts 
usually being around 15 or 20 per cent. 


The farmer, on the other hand, has had a cut 
of 50 to 662-3 per cent in the value of his prod- 
ucts, and this has in some cases wiped out prac- 
tically all wages for labor. For example, a short 
time ago Dr. W. W. Long, of the South Carolina 
Extension Service, said: 

“Recently, in urging increased acreage in 
cover crops to enrich our soils, I pointed out 
that our fertilizer bills would total $50,000,000, 
and that it would take 670,000 bales at 15 
cents to pay this fertilizer bill. This last fig- 
ure is over 50 per cent of the crop to pay the 
fertilizer bill alone. Add to this 180,000 bales 
to pay for picking and 60,000 bales to pay for 
ginning, and we have a total of 910,000 bales, 
or 73 per cent of the estimated yield.” 


War-time wages of industrial labor climbed 
higher than wages of farm labor, and yet indus- 
trial labor, as a rule, has its wages cut only 15 
to 20 per cent, and farm labor two to three times 
as much. 

Why this discrimination? One of the chief 
reasons is that industrial labor has codperative 
marketing of the only thing it has for sale—the 
daily labor of its members. The farmer sells what 
he has to sell individually. 

We need always to keep in mind the truth 
which Mr. George W. Russell, of the Irish Home- 
stead, has so often pointed out—namely, that a 
labor union is really a codperative marketing as- 
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sociation. It sells the one thing which the town 
workers have to sell, their labor, and gets the 
best possible price for it. 

Of course, it is plain enough, as we are Saying 
elsewhere, that while the farmer sells individ. 
ually, the manufacturing world has group mar. 
single agency not only sells the 
product of several hundred or several thousand 


keting. One 


laborers in a factory, but often of several fac. 


tories—possibly several dozens, scores, or hun- 


dreds of factories. The farmer is the only man 
still doing his marketing as Adam did—each jp. 
dividual farmer attempting to market for him. 
self what sell. The manufacturing 
world would not think of continuing such a sys. 


tem, and industrial labor would be helpless and 


he has to 


poverty-stricken if it depended on it. 

“Group Marketing” is the only system which main- 
tains prices either for manufacturers or for industrial 
labor. How much longer will the farmer try to get 
along without its help? 


Can’t Escape Economic Laws 


F THE business men, bankers, and all that large 

army of short-sighted people who have con- 

spired to reduce the prices of farm products 
wish to see the results of what they helped in a 
measure to bring about, let them consider the 
acreage planted in fall wheat, compared with the 
acreage sowed in the fall of 1919 and 1918: 

Sowed the fall of 1920, 40,903,000 acres. 

Sowed the fall of 1919, 42,081,000 acres. 

Sowed the fall of 1918, 50,489,000 acres. 

That is the farmer’s answer to the reduction of 
prices below cost of production. The corn farmer 
will give the same answer in 1921, as will also the 
cotton farmer. If he cannot get a fair price for 
his products he lessens production, just as all 
other producers are forced to do under the eco- 
nomic laws which cannot be escaped. 


1921 The Year of Co-operation 


GRICULTURAL historians of the future will 

refer to 1921 as the year of codperative of- 

ganizations of farmers, all 
tions are wrong. This issue of The Progressive 
Farmer furnishes an excellent idea of how the 
farmers of this country are aroused to action. 
From one end of the country to the other busi- 
ness organizations are forming, not as oratorieal 
outlets, nor for political purposes, but for busi- 
ness—strictly farmers’ business by farmers. 


unless indica- 


Arizona and California cotton growers have 
formed an association that saved the day in the 
present crisis. They are now strengthening it. 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia are 
holding meetings next week to organize cotton 
associations. The Staple Cotton Growers of Mis- 
sissippi are operating a pool to market 300,000 
bales of their 1920 cotton crop. The Texas Cotton 
Growers’ Codperative Association has juSt been 
formed by the Texas Farm Bureau. 

A cooperative grain association to market the 
grain crops of California has been formed by the 
farm bureau of that state. Sixty thousand wheat 
growers of Canada will pool 150,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and sell it through the association they are 
forming. The Farm Bureau Committee of “Sev- 
enteen” has just met in Chicago and carried for- 
ward its plan for a marketing association to sell 
the crop of the Grain Belt of the United States. 

Director Hutcheson, of the Virginia Extension 
Service, says: “There has been more thought 
given to the question of organization by farmers 
and more organizations actually put into opera- 
tion in the last twelve months than ever before in 
the history of this country.” 

Spurred by low prices and a growing convic- 
tion that speculators have been receiving too 
much for the service they perform, the farmers 
during 1921 will go forward, placing themselves im 
control of the selling as well as the production 
of their crops. . 
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WORKING WITH OTHER FOLKS 


Suggestions for the New 
By CLARENCE POE 
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Ts THE 200,000 Southern Farmers Who Read 


The Progressive Farmer— 
Dear ‘Friends :— 
Every now and then I feel like I want to 


send our Progressive Farmer readers, or some 
class of our Progressive Farmer readers, a mes- 
sage more intimate and personal than I can do 
in a mere editorial or general article. 

Especially do I feel this way now, as the new 
year 1921 begins and the farmers of the South 
are confronted by one of the greatest opportu- 
nities ever yet presented them—or that is likely 
to be presented them in this generation. 

I mean the opportunity for shaking off the 
shackles of the commercial slavery represented 
by the present and ancient practice of having 
each farmer sell (?) his products for himself. We 
have called it “selling.” As a matter of fact, the 
farmer has simply turned over his products to the 
buyers at whatever figure they named. 

The farmer has called himself “free” when he 
has had no freedom either in pricing what he has 
bought or in pricing what he has sold. 

I am writing to you 200,000 Southern farmers 
who read The Progressive Farmer in the hope 
that you are at last ready to change this system. 
I am writing to you, too, in the spirit in which 
the Apostle wrote his message to the young men 
when he said, “I write unto you young men be- 
cause you are strong.” 


I 


So I am writing to you readers of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer because you are strong. You are 
the leaders of Southern agriculture. The man 
who must have a weekly farm paper is naturally 
more progressive and enterprising than the man 
who is content with a monthly or semi-monthly 
paper devoted to his lifework and business. This 
stands to reason, and all our investigation has 
confirmed the fact. The farmers who read The 
Progressive Farmer are the leaders in their com- 
munities, their states, and in the South as a 
whole. 

So it is because you are leaders and because 
you are strong that I am appealing to you now 
as the new year begins. 

I appeal to you to take the leadership in writ- 
ing a new declaration of independence to free 
the Southern farmer fromethe commercial bond- 
age of the past. 

II 


As I have said before, this is not going to be 
an easy job. It is going to be a man-sized job 
for every one of us. We have to go up against 
ignorance and conservatism and inertia—and we 
also have to go up against the powerful influences 
of middlemen and speculators who profit by the 
existing system. It is going to be a hard job. It 
is no task for the coward. It is no task for a man 
who has no stomach for a fight. We have got 
to say to the hosts of Israel before Gideon's 
great contest, “Whosoever is fearful and afraid, 
let him return and depart from Mount Gilead.” 

Nevertheless, while it is going to be a hard job, 
it is not an impossible job—by any means. We 
can do it. The farmers of the whole South are 
utterly sick of the old system of individual ‘sell- 
ing of farm products which leaves us helpless be- 
fore the commercial and industrial world and 
brings us to the very verge of bankruptcy every 
four or five years. Even the ignorant and illit- 
erate are sick of the present system. Every- 
where our farmers only want leadership to get 
out of it. It is up to you to supply that leader- 
ship. 

Ill 


We all know what happens in the commercial 
world when a man makes an utter failure of 
running a necessary business and brings ruin on 
himself and those who trust him. His business is 
thrown into bankruptcy and somebody else takes 
charge of it, reorganizes it, and runs it from that 
time on. Well, the ancient system of having each 
larmer sell (?) his own products has gone utterly 
bankrupt, and has brought disaster to all who 
depended on it. It is time to wind up its affairs, 
‘Teorganize, and start on a new basis. 

._ Moreover, now is the time to do this. As I said 
in the outset, we may never again have such an 
opportunity. If a hardened sinner gets des- 
Perately sick and stays for weeks at death’s door 
Without repenting,.there is mighty little chance of 


his doing so after he gets up again. If the farm- 
ers of the South are not now sick enough of the 
ancient system to turn and bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance, it will be mighty hard to get 
them to do it after prices improve again. 


IV 


The next question that confronts us, however, 
is a very practical one. 

Just what sort of change ought we to make in our 
system of marketing farm crops? 

Fortunately, we do not have to give an answer 
in terms of mere theory. Farmers in other states 
and other countries have been up against just 
such desperate situations as we now face, and 
have solved the problem. They have shown us 


the way out. That way is through collective sell- 
ing of farm products—coéperative marketing. 


This means tlie employment of the most capable 
experts to do for groups or organisations of farmers 
what the individual farmer can never do efficiently or 
profitably for himself. 

Heretofore. as I have already suggested, the 
farmer has not really sold his products. He has 
simply dumped them on the market, accepting 
whatever price was fixed. 


Vv 


A few years ago we had to go to Denmark and 
Ireland for notable examples of financial salva- 
tion for farmers through codperative marketing. 
Now within the last few years America itself has 
shown: us the way out through the remarkably 
successful organizations in California, Florida, 
and other states, and wherever else that farmers 
have organized for codperative marketing with a 
strict observance of the fundamental principles 
necessary for success. 

What are these fundamental principles of suc- 
cessful farmers’ organizations? We have had 
plenty of organizations in the past which meant 
well enough, but got as nowhere. What sort of 
organizations must we now have if we are to 
really get results? 

Mr. Aaron Sapiro, attorney for and leader in 
fourteen the most successful California. mar- 
keting organizations, says that if farmers are to 
organize and get practical results, we must do 
four things. 

First: 


of 


We must organize by commodity and 
not by locality. That is to say, we must organ- 
ize to market a speci‘! product scientifically, and 
not just organize a miscellaneous lot of farmers 
who happen to be living in a certain community, 
county, or state. 

Second: We must organize commercially, and 
not just fraternally or sentimentally. It is all well 
enough to have organizations to develop the fra- 
ternal spirit. provide social meetings, visit the 
sick, bury the dead, etc., but if we are to get bet- 
ter prices for our products, we must have an or- 
ganization specifically devoted to that one par- 
ticular job. 

Third: We must organize permanently, not 
temporarily. \We shall never be successful—and 
we shall never deserve success—until we are ready 
and- willing to stick to one another in a com- 
pact business organization through thick and 
thin, for better or worse, till death do us part. 

Fourth: We must organize legally, not loosely. 
We have no place for slackers. No organization 
can succeed unless every member is legally bound 
up thiough an iron-clad contract to do his part 
in making the plan a success. 








POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY LIFE: 
“DO YOU FEAR THE WIND?” 


HE farmers of American face a great challenge 

and a great opportunity. To develop a new sys- 

tem of marketing farm crops calls for courage 
and endurance. But these powerful qualities the farmer 
has. They are the very quality of farm life. This 
thought comes out in Hamlin Garland’s poem, “Do 
You Fear the Wind?” 

Do you fear the force of the wind, 

The slash of the rain? 


Go face them and fight them, 
Be savage again. 


Go hungry and cold like the wolf, 
Go wade like the crane: 
The palms of your hands will thicken, 
The skin of your cheek will tan, 
You'll grow ragged and weary and swarthy, 


Garland. 


But you'll walk like a mant 
—Hamlin 
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Already tens of thousands of Southern farmers 
are going right ahead with the work of organ- 
izing in a modern, scientific, effective, business- 
like way. Let us see. 

1. Oklahoma is already signing up its cotton 
farmers on a plan whereby at least 30,000 farmers 
will agree to market at least 200,000 bales of cot- 
ton each year through their own organization, 
hiring their own selling experts. 

2. In Texas, plans are now definitely under way 
for organizing cotton growers in similar fashion, 
except that the aim is to market 1,000,000 bales 
of cotton a year codperatively. 

3. A similar plan is being agitated in Arkansas, 
with every prospect that the campaign for sig- 
natures will be under way within a few weeks. 

4. In Mississippi the long staple cotton growers 
are ofganizing in the same fashion. 

5. It is believed that before fall more than half 
of the peanut growers of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia will have signed agreements to market their 
peanuts through their own organization. 

6. Next week the tobacco farmers of Virginia 
and North Carolina and South Carolina will hold 
great state mass meetings in Lynchburg, Raleigh, 
and Florence, to consider organizing on the Cal- 
ifornia plan for selling their own products; and 
it is expected that North Carolina cotton farm- 
ers will pass on a similar plan at their meeting 
Thursday of next week. 


VII 


It is along these lines that farmers in every 
state need to work. We must get away from the 
policy of dumping farm products, and begin the 
policy of merchandising farm products. 

As Mr. Sapiro puts it, the farmer 364 days in 
the year is a producer. Then on the 365th day he 
is a marketer, and on this .365th day, ignorant, 
single-handed, and defenseless, he goes up against 
organizations of buyers who are buyers 365 days 
a year—buyers who are thoroughly informed, 
thoroughly organized, powerfully financed, and 
strong in every way. There is absolutely no rem- 
edy, except for the farmers to organize, hire mar- 
keting experts who will be on the job for them 
365 days in the year, who will put the best mar- 
keting information at the service of the farmer. 
and who will work out systems of financing or- 
ganized agriculture, such as can never be pro- 
vided for the individual, helpless, unorganized 
producer. 


Vill 


What is it going to take for us to get this sort 
ot system? 

It is going to be necessary for us to sign up contracts 
agreeing that through a five-year period or a seven- 
year period we are going to sell our products coéper- 
atively with our other brother farmers through selling 
agents whom we will ourselves select; and that we are 
going to stick to the system through thick and thin, 
knowing in advance that we will make some mistakes, 
but that in any case we cannot make any bigger mis- 
take than we are already making by submitting to the 
present iniquitous and absolutely uneconomic system. 

The plan is not a theory, but a demonstrated 
-success. Nevertheless, it is going to be a hard 
job to explain it, advocate it, talk for it, work for 
it, and fight for it until.it is an accomplished fact. 
Unless we are ready to do this, there is no hope 
for us. 

Are you, as one individual Southern farmer, ready 
to tackle this hard job in 1921? That is the biggest 
question that confronts Southern agriculture as the 
new year begins. 


Favorite Bible Verses 
A‘ WE, like sheep, have gone astray; we 


have turned every one to his own way; and 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all.—Isaiah 53:6. 
Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup from 
me: nevertheless, not my will, but thine, be done. 
—Luke 22:42. 


A Thought for the Week 


HERE are, I think, two classes of people 

who are happy in the country; those who 

were born there and have never left it, and 
those who though born there have spent the best 
part of their years in a town, but creep back to 
their birthplace to “entertain the lag-end of ‘life 
with quiet hours,” and it is hard to tell which of 
these two love the country best. Those who have 
never left it love it as men of a contented turn of 
mind love the familiar surroundings they have 
learned to call home, without passion, yet with 
infinite affection; but those who come back to it 
love it with an overwhelming regret—From “A 
Book for Quiet People” by Ed M. Martin 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By VW. F. MASSEY 











Kudzu Again 


“How decp should the kudsu vine be 
planted?” 

It might perhaps be possible to plant 
it so deep that it would not get up, but 
I cannot say how deep that would need 
to be. You need not be uneasy about its 
growing if the roots get into the soil. 
Cover the crown about two inches. 


Why Is the Land Poor? 


“IT HAD a field of corn this year which 

made, with fertiliser, only three 
barrels of torn du acre. I want to sow 
this land in spring to some kind of 
clover. Which will be best to sow, crim- 
son clover, red clover or sweet clover? 
Is sweet clover good for hay?” 

You will get very little hay of any 
sort on land that needs fertilizer to 
make 15 bushels of corn an acre. Plant- 
ing such poor land in corn is a waste of 
labor and money. Crimson clover is 
not sowed in spring. Red clover would 
hardly more than sprout on such land, 
and sweet clover, which is not clover at 
all, but Melilotus, will not thrive till the 
land is well limed. But why do you let 
that land remain poor? You say it 
needs fertilizing to make a losing crop 
of corn and you want to get hay off it. 
So long as you keep taking off, the land 
will get poorer. Better sow it in an 
early variety of peas such as the Whip- 
poorwill. Disk these down and turn 
under in August. Then harrow in 1,000 
pounds of slaked lime an acre and sow 
15 pounds of crimson clover seed an 


in the spring and prepare and plant to 
corn and you will get more than 15 
bushels an acre, and can sow peas in the 
corn at the last working and cut and 
shock the corn and disk down the peas 
until they are finely cut up, and apply 
#00 pounds of acid phosphate. Then 
drill wheat, five pecks an acre, and you 
can sow red clover on that wheat in 
early spring when the soil is crusted 
with frost and the noon thaw will 
cover it. You will then have a pros- 
pect for clover growing. As you are 
in the bright tobacco section, you may 
be, like others there, afraid to improve 
your land for fear it will not make 
bright wrappers. Better grow lower 
priced tobacco and more of it an acre 
and get money out of other things be- 
side tobacco. It pays far better to 
improve the land than to farm on a 
fertilizer sack. 


Growing Palms From Seed 


‘T ‘4M sending you two berries from 
my palm and would like to know if 
I can grow them from seed, and how 
to plant.” 

The berries look like the fruit of 
Chaemerops or a palmetto. Of course, 
they will grow. All the palms sold in 
pots by the florists have been grown 
from seed. The Chaemerops sometimes 
makes suckers, but seed is the only way 
to increase palms. But it is rather slow 
getting them started. I have grown date 
palms from seed of the dried dates. 
They germinate in two weeks, throwing 
up a single seed leaf looking like a 


more leaf for a year and then several of 
the grass-like shoots appear and in about 
three years the true leaves begin to ap- 
pear. After that they make a fairly 
rapid growth. I was once in the Botanic 
Garden in Washington and _ strolled 
around in company with W. R. Smith, 
the late curator. In a semicircular 
house at the end of the big conservatory 
was a plant of Phoenix dactylifera, the 
date palm, the tops of which filled the 
the house. The trunk was a foot thick 
and two or three feet tall, Mr. Smith 
said: “I am no longer young, for I grew 
that tree froma seed.” Plant the seed 
in a pot and cover an inch. Keep the 
soil moist, and they will grow, and if 
you have patience you will find it 
looking like a palm in a few years. 


Growing Collard Seed 
‘UXTHICH is the best, the sprouts from 
the collard stalk of the short stem 
Georgia collard, or seed from the head? 
Can I get seed ripe in time to sow for 
crop the same season?” 

If the plant is a superior one you can 
get good seed from the sprouts on the 
stalk. If the plant is an inferior one, 
you will get good seeds from neither 
heads nor stalk. In the upper South 
you cannot ripen the seed early 
enough to use them for a crop the 
same summer. It might be done in 
the lower South. 


Growing Carnations 
“DLEASE tell me how to grow carna- 
tions. Must I start from seed or 
plants?” 

Carnations such as are now so 
largely grown by florists are grown 
from cuttings in wiater in the propa- 
gating bed. They are only grown 
from seed when the grower is seeking 
new varieties that may be improve- 
ments. 
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bought from the growers and potted 
in small pots and later set in the open 
ground to grow through the summer 
and be lifted in the fall and planted 
on the greenhouse benches for win. 
ter blooming. This class of carna. 
tions are not entirely hardy. You can 
buy plants in the spring and can plant 
out and get some flowers in the open 
ground in late summer and fall. Then 
if left out they will be generally killed 
in your section. They are not suited 
for pot culture in a dwelling house as 
the air is too hot and dry. The only 
place to bloom them in winter is in g 
cool greenhouse where the night tem. 
perature is not more than 45 to 50 and 
moisture is maintained in the house, 


There is a class of very fragrant 
carnations easily grown from seed, 
There are the Marguerite c@rnations, 
Seed of these, sowed in a box in the 
house window early in spring, can be 
set in small pots to get established, 
and then set out and then will bloom 
by June and bloom for a long time, 
Some will come single and some dou. 
ble, but all are fragrant and _ will 
bloom for years, if taken care of, and 
you can save seed from them. 


Killing Borers 
‘| NOTICE that some farm papers are 
recommending para dichlorofenzse 
to kill the peach tree borers. Is this 
method of fighting the borer all right?” 
I do not know, and do not know 
anything about para dichlorofenze, 
But I know that the only practicable 
method for keeping down the borers 
is to go over every tree in the spring 
and fall and dig the insects out, and 
at any time when gum is noticed at 
the base of the tree go for. the bor- 
ers. This will kill them as well or 
ketter than para anything that or- 

ganic chemists can devise. 


acre. Turn this under when in bloom coarse blade of grass. They make no The rooted cuttings can be 




















For more gas engine power 


and economy this spring, 
~ install the best piston rings now! 














Whey a farm engine has wasted oil or gasoline, lost some 
of*its power, or has had too many fouled spark plugs, car- 
bon troubles, or repairs of this kind—the chances are that 
its piston rings are leaking. They are probably worn out— 


or imperfectly designed or made. Such an engine needs : . 
better platen rings if it is to give you complete satisfaction CALORIC is the name of the heating plant that 


during your busy season. heats buildings like the sun heats the earth—by 


Install the best piston rings now—while you have the time. natural circulation of air, 
Put a Supesyé Ring in the top groove of each piston to keep 
oil out of the combustion chamber. That will decrease care 
bon troubles and save lubricating oil. Put the real \eaxfRoop 
Rings in all lower grooves. Their equal radial pressure 
keeps fuel from wasting past them. It is all compressed 
into power. Your dealer can sell you a size or over-size for 
every make and model of engine. 
Always install McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. 
the combination St. Louis, U. S. A. 
eer A 
neg MEQUAY- NORRIS 
McQUAY-NORR Supcroyt 
N 


\eax-Froor 
PISTON RINGS SaGoreer®” 


ee 


McQUAY-NORRIS 
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To your family the CaloriC Pipeless Furnace offers; 
June-like warmth in every room (70° guaranteed 
in coldest weather)—fuel bills cut 14 to 144—clean 
rooms—drudgery banished, 


The CaloriC has no pipes and heats old or new 
homes of 18 rooms or less, 
through one register, 


Write for Free Book 


It explains why McQuay-Norris 
Piston Ring Equipment will in- 
crease gas engine power, save 
fuel and oil, and decrease car- 
bon troubles. Address Dept. A P 


Usually installed in one day. No altera- 
tions, no plumbing, no pipes to freeze. 
Made and guaranteed by the largest manu- 
facturer of warm-air furnaces in the world. 





The CaloriC guarantee— your satisfaction 
or money back. See nearest dealer or write 
today for book giving details, 


THE MONITOR STOVE COMPANY 
(The Monitor Family) , 


102 Years in Business 
136 Woodrow Street - Cincinnati, Ohio 


IN OVER 100,000 HAPPY HOMES 
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“‘The use of a truck on Goodyear Cord Tires has enabled me to release three teams 
and three drivers from threshing work and is shortening the length of my harvesting 
season three to four weeks, thus helping the thresher to finish the job while good 
weather lasts. The pneumatics roll easily over plowed fields, through stubble, barn- 
yard mud, snow and so on. At 12,000 miles, they look good for 12,000 more.’’— 
Carl J. Gustafson, Owner of Willow Grove Farm, near Aberdeen, South Dakota 


ORE and more farmers constantly are. 
reporting, as above, marked benefits 
obtained from motorization and _ partic- 
ularly from motor trucks on Goodyear 
Cord Tires. 


They have found that quick field hauling 
assists power-machines by prompt supply 
and removal of loads, and that the pneu- 
matics make such hauling possible. 


A sturdy truck on Goodyear Cord Tires, 
therefore, is of vital aid to year ’round 
motor-farming; to motorized pumping, 
spraying, threshing, silo-filling, feed-grind- 
ing and other work. 


Pneumatic traction overcomes soggy, slip- 
pery going; pneumatic cushioning prevents 
severe shaking and loss of load; pneumatic 
activity saves much time. 


By the development of the rugged Good- 
year Cord construction, all these advan- 
tages of the big pneumatics have been 
made most intensely practical for farm 
service. 


Farmers’ accounts of how motorization and 
pneumatics have saved labor, crops, time 
and money, can be obtained from The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


: Se 
by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by Mrs. W. N. HUTT 











Programs for Women’s Clubs 
January 10 
\ S ALREADY stated, the outline 


for the year’s work of the wom- 
en’s clubs will be broadened for 
women who wish to enlarge their 
field of study; and it will include a 
program for those who care to go 
into community work, and one for 
the women who would like to take up 
the subject of travels. 
We are giving a program for the 
first meeting of the year for each 
club. > 


United Farm Womén 
SELECTION of Clothing. F. B. 1089. 


Business meeting: 

Roll call: Each member reads ohe sen- 
tence from reference bulletins on re- 
newing clothes. 

Minutes of last meeting read and ap- 
approved. 

Report of treasurer. r 

Reports of committees on last year’s 
work. 

Unfinished business. 

New business. ; 

Election of officers for coming year. 

Appointment of committees for com- 


ing year. 
Program: : . 
Record: A Little Bit of Heaven 


Charles Harrison. 

Talk by state specialist in clothing: 
Patterns and lines. 

Paper: Color suited to the wearer. 

Paper: Underwear. (Also, if possible, a 
demonstration of corset choice and 
fitting). 

Discussion: Dress and Coat or Suit, 
Which? 

Record: Liebestraum.*Herbert’s Or- 
chestra. 
Refreshments: salt- 
ines. 

References: 

oes and Care of Clothing. F. B. 


Oyster stew and 


and Use the 
College Bulletin 


How to Buy, Care for, 
Family Wardrobe, 


No. 79, College of Industrial Arts, 
Denton, Texas. 
Appropriate Clothes for the High 


School Girl, College Bulletin No. 74, 
Arts, 
exas. 


New Uses for Old Clothing, Exten- 
sion Bulletin No. 74, Purdue Univer- 
sity, LaFayette, Ind. 

Short Cuts in Sewing, 
Extension Department, 

Planning the Costume, 
nomics Bulletin No. 9, Agricultural 

, Extension Department, Ames, Iowa. 

Suggestions for Garment Making, Ex- 
tension Circular No. 14, University 
of Illinois, College of Agriculture, 
Urbana, Il 

Clothing for the Family, Thrift Leaf- 


let No. 3. 
Achievement Club 


USINESS meeting. 


Roll call: Each member responds with 
_a New Year’s resolution. 

Song: Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind. 

Reports from the committees on the 
work accomplished last year. 

Two-minute talks by members on sug- 
gested plans for the coming year. 


College of Industrial Denton, 


Agricultural 
Ames, Iowa. 
Hpme_ Eco- 


Election of officers: President, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and 
chairmen of committees. 
Appointment of committees. 

Duties: 

1. Decoration Committee responsible 


(a) Cleanliness, beauty, heating, and 
ventilation of the meeting place. 

(b) Flowers, etc., for special occa- 
sions, 

2. Program Committee: 

(a) To arrange program for the year. 

(b) To see that they are in the hands 
of all club members, 

3. Refreshment Committee: 
(a) To arrange for refreshments. 

(b) To see that they are served, 

4. Courtesy Committee: 

(a) To receive guests. 

(b) To keep in touch with the needy 
of the community. 

(c) To extend courtesies to the in- 
mates of the county home, es- 
| agape» on holiday occasions. 

(d) o show ‘some kindness to the 
prisoners in the jail. 

(e) To inspire the club to be helpful 
in the community. 

5. Ways and Means Committee: 

(a) To keep the treasurer in funds. 

(b) To arrange for money-making 
schemes of the club. 

6. Special Committee. 

Record: Dance of the Hours, 

aemacnmante: Chicken sandwiches and 
ee. 


United Farm Travel Clubs 
SUBJECT FOR 1921: NATIONAL PA’ 

OF THE UNITED STATES. ond 
NATIONAL Parks as a Whole, 


Record: American Patriotic Airs. 

Paper: The National Park Service 
which has_ charge of our national 
parks, how it began, what it does 


for us, its method of work and re- 
sults. 

Paper: National Parks and Monuments; 
number, where located, distinctive 
characteristics of each. 

Record: Stars and Stripes Forever. 

Election of officers for coming year. 

ements: Oyster stew and sgalt- 
ines. 


A Bulletin for Which to Send 


HE Selection and Care of Clothing 

is the namé of Farmers’ Bulletin 
1089. It is full of good ideas and good 
pictures. It starts with illustrations 
of clothes for small boys @fid girls, 
takes up those for older people and 
then discusses hats. 

“The Care of Coats, Dresses, Hats, 
Gloves and Shoes” occupies 11 pages 
that are full of practical suggestions. 

The Farm Woman’s Club program 
for January 10 uses Farmers’ Bulletin 
1089 for a text book. Whether you 
belong to a club or not, buy a postal 
and send for it. 


Seasonable Suggestions 


HE club programs are ready. 

Have meals on time and expect 
the family to be there. 

Can the oversupply of meat. 
be delicious next summer. 

Do not envy your next-door neigh- 
bor. Make your own rooms bright 
and cozy instead. 

Borax water is excellent for remov- 
ing tea, coffee and cocoa stains. 

Wash: the paraffine from the jelly as 
you remove it and keep it in a clean 
covered tin for next year’s use. Boil 
and skim before using again. 

The woman in the average Southern 
home with its poor floors and lack of 
furnace heat needs knitted underwear 
from ankles to wrists. 

The quicker apple sauce is made, 
the more fresh apple flavor is re- 
tained. 

Use the first rainy day to start your 
bulletin-filing system. Every house- 
wife needs reference bulletins to aid 
her in the little things. 

Dollars may come from the use of 
modern machinery on the farm, but 
happiness and health come from that 
use of a modern equipment in the 
home. What are dollars for but to 
promote happiness and health? 

If your garden was poor last year, 
determine right now that next year’s 
garden will give you a full pantry. 
Don’t have two failures. Profit by 
your mistakes. 


It will 


Parsley seed germinate slowly. A 
box of it started now is pretty and 
serves for garnishing all the late win- 
ter. COver with a cloth cold nights. 
It stands ordinary cold well. 


Every home should have good pic- 
tures symbolic of something. Get one 
good picture to start with. Study it 
and your appreciation will lead you to 
get another. Good pictures are in- 
spiring and one needs inspirations 
these days. 


Powdered Milk Recipes 


T° GIVE recipes for powdered or 
canned milk makes one feel ak 
most like a traitor to the “cow for 
every farm” movement. However, so 
many women assure me that they 
must use “store” milk when the cow 
is dry, if not at other times, that I 
give a few recipes. 


Plain Vanilla Ice Cream.—Eight 


ounces powdered whole milk (full 
cream), 1% pints water. Dissolve 
and heat in double boiler. Cool and 


add 6 ounces sugar and 1 teaspoon- 
ful vanilla. Let ripen overnight or 
freeze at once. 


Cocoa.—Two level teaspoonfuls of 
corn starch, 5 tablespoonfuls of co- 
coa, 5 tablespoonfuls of granulated 
sugar, 1 quart liquid powdered 
skimmed milk, 1 teaspoonful of va- 
nilla. 

Sift the dry ingredients together; 


add_ the liquid powdered milk 
(skimmed) gradually, stirring con- 
stantly until smooth. Place over 


boiling water until mixture thick- 
ens. Beat until smooth and flavor. 
Serve with whipped cream and sugar. 

Custard Pie—Three eggs, 1% cups 
sugar, 2 cups. liquid powdered 
skimmed milk, 1% teaspoonfuls salt, 
a little grated nutmeg, 1 teaspoonful 
vanilla. 

Sift the dry ingredients; add the 
slightly beaten yolks of eggs, stir 
until smooth; add the liquid pow- 
dered skimmed milk and flavoring (a 
little salt may be used if desired); 
beat until well blended. Cook over 
boiling water until thick, stirring 
constantly; add the  well-beaten 
whites of the three eggs, turn into 
pudding dish that has been rinsed 
in cold water. Chill and serve with 
cream and sugar or currant jelly. 


Milk Bread—Three pints sifted 
flour, 3 pints of lukewarm liquid 
powdered skimmed milk, 1 com- 
pressed yeast cake and 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of sugar dissolved in one-fourth 
cup luke-warm water, 1 tablespoon- 
ful lard. 

Sift the flour thoroughly, add to 
the liquid and beat until smooth; 
add the dissolved yeast cake and 
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3436—Boy’s Blouse and Knickerbocker 
Trousers—Cut in 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 
12, and 14 years. A 10-year size will re- 
quire 1% yards of 36-inch material for 
the blouse and 1% yards for the knick- 
erbockers. 
3438—Two Dainty Aprons—Cut in one 
size: Medium, No. 1 will require % 
yard of 36-inch material; and No. 2 will 
require 1% yards. 


3439—Ladies’ Apron Dress and Cap—Cut 


Price of each Pattern 15 cents. 
days required to fill orders. 





Two Patterns if ordered at one time, 25 cents. 
Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer. 





in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 
46 inches bust measure. A 38-inch size 
will require 7 yards of 27-inch material. 
The cap will require 7% yard. 


3456—Ladies’ Work Dress or Apron 
Cut in 4 sizes: Small, 32-34; me- 
dium, 36-38; large, 40-42, and extra 


large, 44-46 inches bust measure. A 
38-inch size will require 4% yards of 36- 
inch material. 


Ten 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


thoroughly mix, cover, and whe, 
this batter is light, add 2 tablespoon. 
fuls of salt and - enough. sifted 
flour to make a dough that can be 
kneaded. When the mixture has ab. 
sorbed all the water,’ work in grad. 
ually the tablespoonful of shorten. 
ing. Knead until smooth and elas. 
tic. Cover and when double in bulk, 
shape into loaves; place in greased 
pans, having pans half full, cover 
and let rise again to double its bulk 
and bake in a hot oven from 45 to 
60 minutes. Do not have oven too 
hot for first ten minutes. When the 
bread is baked, brush the top with 
butter and place in paper bags to 
cool. This insures a soft crust and 
keeps the bread moist. 


Thick White Sauce—Three level 
tablespoonfuls of sifted flour, 1% 
teaspoonfuls salt, 34 teaspoonful pep. 
per, 1% cups of liquid powdered milk, 
1 tablespoonful butter. 

Put butter in saucepan, place over 
fire and stir until it is thoroughly 
melted and begins to bubble. Add 
2 tablespoonfuls of sifted flour and 
stir until the flour is cooked; grad- 
ually add the 1% cups of liquid pow- 
dered milk (skimmed), stirring con. 
stantly until it thickens. Add salt 
and pepper and beat until smooth, 


This sauce may be used for creams 
ed potatoes, codfish, dried beef. [If 
used for croquettes or chops, allow 
two cups of cooked meat or fish cut 
in small pieces, then add the slight- 
ly beaten yolk of one egg, chill and 
form, cover with the white of the 
egg slightly beaten and diluted with 
one tablespoonful of water. 

Oyster Stew.—One quart of oys- 
ters, 4 cups of scalded liquid pow- 
dered skimmed milk, % cup butter, 
Y% teaspoonful of pepper. 

Take the oysters from the liquor 


and place them in a colander. Pour 
over them 3% cup of cold water. 
Carefully pick over oysters. Let the 


liquor come to boiling point, strain 
through double cheese cloth; add 
oysters to this and cook until oys- 
ters are plump and edges begin to 
curl, then remove oysters with the 
skimmer and place in tureen with 
butter, salt and pepper; add oyster 
liquor strained a second time, then 


add the scalded liquid powdered 
skimmed milk. Serve with oyster 
crackers, 


Made: A Farm and a Home 


N February, 1918, we moved here 

having bought an old run-down 
farm of 247 acres. It was so grown 
up with briars and cedar trees one 
hardly realized the old dilapidated 
house was there. About a dozen little 
tumble-down outbuildings surrounded 
the house. 


The garden and pig pen took up 
about half the front yard. 

In 1919, we made a garden of al- 
most an acre, fencing it with poultry 
wire; cleared and straightened the 
300 yard driveway; fenced off pig and 
calf lots; ran other woven wire and 
cattle fences; tore away old build- 
ings; cleared the old patches of 
bushes; and built a stock barn. 

This year (1920) we have cleared 
several acres, grubbed out large 
patches of pine and laid the founda- 
tion for a car house under which we 
have our cellar. This is walled partly 
with brick;—the rest to be cemented. 

The lumber is ready to build a caf 
house, smokehouse, and wood shed 
and to add a shed to the stock barm 

Lastly, we have turned the old 
cabin into a comfortable home with 
six rooms, two large halls, bath, 
screen porch, and 90 feet of broad 
gallery. 

Our house is equipped with wire 
and fixtures for electric lights which 
we hope to 
months. 


We have pastured quite a lot of cate 


install before mamny- 
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‘Telling Farmers’ Wives 


A farmer’s wife in Trumbull 
County, Ohio, wrote to ask, 

“Why don’t you tell us farmers’ 
wives as much about Jell-O as you 
do the city women, and why not give 
us the same chance to get Jell-O 
when we want it ?” 

That was some time ago, and since 
then Jell-O has been placed on sale 
in practically every general store in 
America, including the one at the 
Corners and the Cross Roads, where 
it can be obtained as easily as at the 
groceries in the big towns. 

The Jell-O Book is free to every 
woman everywhere. It is full of re- 
cipes for the desserts and salads that 
are most popular just now, not only 
because they are cheaper than almost 
anything else that is worth serving, 
but are really better than any made 
at much greater expense. And most 
of them can be made in a minute. 

The Jell-O Book will be sent to you 
if you will write and ask for it. 

Jell-O is put up in six pure fruit 
flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Chocolate, 
and is sold by all grocers and gen- 
eral stores, 2 packages for 25 cents. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
Le Roy, N. Y.,and Bridgeburg, Ont. 


Jus send your name 2 
and address, size /, j OU 
and color and I will 
send this sweater to 
you. You don’t » 
payone penny /! y 
until it is de- (\¥/ vv 
livered to your 

door by the fi 
postman. { 4 


Army | 
Navy» AAA AAAM 
For Men |; y , 
or Women 
This is a real 
heavy winter 
Sweater ' 
made of ve 
heavy mixed |) : hay 
marino yarn, 
Slip-over 
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Just like pic- 
ture. Will give 
excellent wear, 
Sizes to fit Ladies 
or Men 84 to 46. Colors, khaki or navy blue. 


*4=° Reduced to * 12° 


No one has ever reduced price to this extent. It is 
the biggest money-saving bargain ever offered. We 
will sell only two to a customer and will not sell to 
merchants or wholesalers. 

i Just send your name 
Delivery Free and address, no mon- 
2; When the sweater ie delivered at your door by 
hayecstman, pay him $1.98 for the sweater. We 
have paid the delivery charges. Wear it. If you don’t 
oad it all you expect, return it and we will cheer- 
ully refund your money at once. Order by No. 72. 

9 


|Walter Field Co. s:0s. taletieas Ate Chicago 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. 


horse or Cow hide, Calfor other skins 
with hair or fur on, and make them 
ito coats (for men and women), robes, 
rugs or gloves when so ordered. Your 
try goods will cost you less than to buy 
hem and be worth more, 

Pg tllustrated catalog tells how to 
7 of and care for hides; how and 
x x we Pay the freight both ways; 
a Lo safe dyeing process on cow 
pol. orse hide, caif and other skins; 
out the fur goods and game trophies 
‘s sell, taxidermy, ete, 

PP nn we have recently got’ out an- 


devotea’ call our Fashion Book, wholly 


length sleeves. | | | | 




























~ to fashion plates of muffs 
wien and other fine far garments, 
Ser @ lanning and making charges. Also 

‘ farments remodeled and repaired. 
the Fasniee e008 and smaller skins, @ 
t 8 0 _ 
Catalog is for big stuff. mee 
addre can have either book by sending your correct 
both a naming which, or both bogks if you need 
both. Address 

The Crosby Frisian Fur Com ny, 

571 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y 








tle besides our own. We cultivate 
only a small portion of our land in 
order to build it up. Also we have put 
out many fruit and pecan trees. 


MRS. EARL WRIGHT: 


Caring for the Hands 
MAY women say: “I hate house- 


work, because it is so hard on 


my hands!” It is possible to pre- 
serve the, nice looks of the hands 
considerably by the use of gloves of 
various kinds. The following have 


been proved worth while: 

Rubber gloves for dishwashing, 
toilet cleaning, and washing baby 
napkins. (Avoid using with grease). 

Large white cotton “teamster’s 
gloves” for sweeping and dusting, 
and for silver and metal cleaning. 
Grease the hands with cold cream 
before using. 

Yellow oilskin gloves may be used 
instead of rubber, as they last lénger. 

Before beginning heavy cleaning, 
rub cold cream on the hands and slip 
on gloves. After work, rinse hands 
and rub in an astringent such as 
benzoin water. 


Closets Are Our 1920 Improve- 
ments 

NE of the year’s improvements 

that has added much to home 
comfort was the building in of three 
closets. First and foremost, comes 
the sewing-room closet; it is just 18 
inches deep and is thé height and 
width of a standard door. The shelves 
are arranged with especial reference 
to holding the labeled boxes of pat- 
terns, remnants of cloth, buttons, 
thread, lace and other trimmings. 

The other two closets are built in 
the two bedrooms; these are large 
and roomy. At one end, a smooth 
pole is nailed at a convenient height 
to hold the suits and dresses on their 
hangers. At the other end of each 
closet is placed a row of shelves for 
holding shitwaists, underwear, shoes, 
etc. 

Any woman who has ever lived ina 
house without closets can appreciate 
what a comfort my new closets are. 
They lighten the labor of keeping the 
house neat and attractive. Our cloth- 
ing is in better condition, too, for be- 
ing put up carefully on hangers and 


| shelves. MRS. K. P. G. 


Mistakes of Doing Without 
HAVE made two great mistakes 
and, what is worse than tkat, I am 

still making them. 

The first is the mistake of doing 
without little luxuries I long for. 
These range from: crepe de chine 
handkerchiefs and silk hose to a book 
case and full-length mirror. 


There is no reason why I should not 


| have some of the pretty things I wish 


but somehow I do not get them. I 
make excuses. ,I say: “I do not need 
them. I cannot afford them.” I fail 
to realize that i person needs some- 
thing more than a home, food and 
clothes. 

My other great mistake is staying 
too close at home. I neglect to return 
fy neighbors’ calls. I do not even go 
to see my aunts, though one lives only 
15 and the other 20 miles away. 

Last summer a school friend begged 
me to pay her a long promised visit 
but I could not leave home. The 
chickens needed to be fed and the 
cream churned. 

Life is going fast and I am still 
making the mistakes of denying my- 
self the things I want and the trips I 
need. it Es 

South Carolina. 


Said C. M. Redfearn to The Enquirer man: 
“IT want to rent my Buck Hill farm, near 
town, next year for a reasonable number of 
rabbits. I rented it this year for half the 
cotton made on it and I furnished upwards 
of a whole lot of guano to put on it and 
I'm out just forty dollars. I don’t want any 
cotton rent next year. I want rabbits, just 
a reasonable number of ’em.’”—Monroe En- 
quirer, 


‘Three ways to make 
your hosiery wear longer 











Durham Dyes put 
wear in Hosiery 


Pull a single thick- 


stocking with all the 
strength of your two 


apart-—anywhere. 


strong—and that Dur- 
ham dyeing is abso- 
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[F you are to get maximum wear from your hosiery 
and keep its cost down, the following three things 
are necessary: 


First: It must be dyed by a process which DOES 
NOT weaken the wearing qualities of the fabric. 
Most dyeing methods injure hosiery and shorten its 
life. But we have perfected an exclusive process 
which increases wearing quality. 


Second: The reinforcings at points of wear must 
be stronger than most reinforcements on hosiery. All 
Durable-DURHAM stockings and socks have this 
extra protection. 


Third: The feet of the hosiery must be full size. 
There is no skimp in Durable-D.URHAM sizes. 


When you wear Durable-DURHAM you will know 


why it is the largest selling brand of hosiery in 
the world. 


BACK AGAIN—Good old prices of 
years ago. Cotton and Mercerized 
Hosiery 20c to 50c per pair. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, DURHAM, N. C. 
Sales Offices: 88 Leonard St., New York 
Export Agents: Amory, Browne & Co., New York 


DURHAM 


HOSIERY 


Made Strongest Where the Wearis Hardest 
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Ideas That 











Make Money 


Let me send you this book, full of ideas 
on making money from poultry. For 
showing the real, 
practical dollar and 
cents side of poultry 


thinkit hasanequal. 


Send me your name and address and Ill mail youa 
copy free. Also get my 1921 money-saving price on 





do not 





Old Trusty 


There are now nearly a million Old Trusty owners. Think of the hundreds of 
thousands of dollars they are making from big hatches every year. Many are 
making incomes from eight hundred to one thousand dollarsor more extra to add 
to their farm profits. I will pay the freight and guarantee quick shipment, too. 
We make shipment from factory at Clay Center, Neb., or St. Joseph, Mo. 
is the year of all years to make a pile of 
started, Harry Johnson, “Incubator Man. 


M. M. JOHNSON COMPANY, Clay Center, Neb. 


This 
profits in poultry. Let me help you get 











CRYSTAL Wad 
or oo ONION 


ee Ps 
season. To help you do as o Eels, Mink, Muskrats and 
well and to introduce to you our C h Fish, r fur-bearing animals 
Crop Seeds wre will mall atc jay oh Shere With the 
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New, Folding, Galvanized Steel Wire Trap. I 
catches them like a fly-trap catches flies. Made ip 
allsizes. Write for descriptive price list, and free 
booklet on best bait known for attracting all kinde 





od Farm 





ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS | >f fish. J.F.Gregory, Dept 218, Lebanon, blo. 
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| FACING THE FACTS 





Rich Beyond Measure In Wealth and Natural Resources 


North Carolina Stands Today 
Educationally Bankrupt! 


We Are Unable To Meet Our Obligations To Our Boys and Girls In Higher Education 


Mie AND WOMEN OF NORTH CAROLINA—mothers and fathers of 


At the Opening of the 1920-21 Session of the 
Colleges of North Carolina 


11,808 Boys and Girls Sought 


Enrollment 
Only 9,500 of These Could Be Admitted 


For 2,308 There Were No 


Accommodations! 


The following table tells the story more graphically than 
words could ever paint it—the story of North Carolina’s 
desperate need of far greater equipment to provide higher 
education for her youth: 

The numbers opposite each college represents the boys 


and girls for whom there was no room—whose hopes for 
higher educational training were shattered! 


Normal and Collegiate (Asheville) .............. 300 
ES EES PTL LE DT Tee eS ee ae 205 
SEE Pg 5 BGA SE EN Per are are mew ora 200 
North Carolina State College for Women........... 250 
North Carolina State A. andE. .............. da 
POETS PT ECREE CE CTT CET 100 
Ne as oad ok a sib 4 94k SRA Oe 40 
aS ie eaten ak a Seine a wise San 100 
Greensboro College for Women ..............-.. 100 
i is ene se cane e et dee 175 
University of North Carolina ..............0046. 250 
East Carolina Training School ...............-.. 40 
ca bk ve sete sts es epee peter terse 75 
RN ATS ES i ae ated’ tak batons 10 
a eee a le oii POE Se nh a, ea 4 
Rutherford ..... Seon Sie Stes c Mebawas 50 
Eee sak dla eie ie oneal teks ue 10 
Cullowhee ......... ah agile cae 4 onan vt teeta e-dhe 12 
FE i lai te As hte SR ats 40 
a eke: 22 idole wie wk aX ehb08 66.4% 10 
so Mia os ein seihe ting 4 ented dhe 8's 144 
Davenport ........ AD ae ee phe aaa —orree 71 
I eee Ee eR Te re 

ik BOE a ie ek ala wed oF 


SUM TOTAL—Approximately ONE OUT OF EVERY FIVE of the 
youth of our State seeking higher educational training was this 
year UNABLE TO FIND IT! 


the rising generation; young men and women who have been fortunate in 
the possession of every educational advantage; the youth who are now 
enjoying the advantages of higher educational training—we must face these facts! 
Our State cannot meet PRESENT obligations with its equipment for higher 


education! What of the future? 


responsibility is ours! 

The story of the inadequacy of our 
institutions to meet the demand laid 
upon them is only partially told in the 
table opposite. While that table dis- 
closes the startling fact that over 2,300 
of our young men and women are be- 
ing denied the opportunity of college 
training, it does not disclose that the 
9,500 students are working under the 
severest handicap possible—terriffic 
crowding! The instances are not few 
where these students are packed three 
and four to a dormitory room, Can 
you imagine fruitful work, comfort 
or health under such conditions? Pic- 
ture for yourself the catasrophe that 
would follow an epidemic of disease 
through one of these institutions 
now! 


‘What are we going to do about it? 
Let us meet it squarely—and fairly! 


The 


And yet—not all the story is told. We 
have considered the present only. 
What of the future? Five years ago 
800 students graduated from the four- 
year high schools of the state. Last 
June there were 3,000 graduates from 
these schools not counting the con- 
siderable number from other high 
schools. It is conservatively esti- 
mated that within the next five years 
the number will be doubled, or more. 
Five years hence there will be at 
least 6,000 of these high school grad- 
uates. Will we, in the meantime, pro- 
vide accommodations for them in the 
State’s institutions of higher educa- 
tion? Or will we sit quietly by and 
tell them, in effect, that they are not 
worth a higher education to the 
State? 


Can Red-Blooded North Carolinians Remain In- 


active in the Face of 


Boast Patriotism? 


We sent our sons into the shambles 
of war to be maimed, sacrificed if need 
be, for the sake of an ideal, in the 
name of right and liberty. We paid 
richly in both gold and blood. As 
patriots, we appeal to you now—does 
North Carolina owe nothing to these 
men in opportunity—nothing to ‘the 
womanhood for whom they fought? 


Such a Crisis and Still 


Let us recall that 30 per cent of our 
white draft of the war were illiterate. 
Perhaps the educational opportunity 
is gone for them—but what of their 
children? Do we owe nothing to 
them, for the sake of the past? Un- 
less North Carolina provides it, she 
can offer them nothing in the oppor- 
tunities for citizenship that higher ed- 
ucation affords! 


Our State Institutions Are Asking You For $18- 


000,000 For a Building Program 


Over Six Years 


Will we give it? Can we refuse it? 
In the 250 years of our proud exist- 
ence as a State we have spent just 
$14,008,771 in equipping our State in- 
stitutions of higher education! We 
have pleaded poverty! But are we 
poor? Last year we produced over 
$700,000,000 of agricultural products 
alone and paid into the federal treas- 
ury over $160,000,000 in federal taxes; 
we spent $36,000,000 for new automo- 
biles—just TWICE the amount asked 
for higher educational needs over a 
period of SIX years—and $20,000,000 
for gasoline and upkeep of the auto- 
mobiles we already had! Poor? The 
man or woman who would plead pov- 
erty as a bar to education expendi- 
tures in North Carolina should be de- 
nied the privileges of citizenship! We 
are the purest-blooded American State 
of the Union. Can we match that 
blood with pride, with high ideals, 
with a realizing sense of our obliga- 
tions? If we can, our institutions will 
get the $18,000,000 asked—and more! 


Extending 


But they will NOT get it unless you 
men and women of North Carolina 
DEMAND it! And you can demand 
itas YOUR OWN, not as a gift pass- 
ed out reluctantly by a benefactor. 
Too often the hue and cry has been 
raised that “nothing can be done, the 
politicians control the State.” That 
is the biggest “bogy” North Carolin- 
ians ever faced. The politicians—if 
there really be such in North Carolina 
—are powerless before YOUR will! 
The State is yours; iits institutions are 
gee and the opportunities that will 
e presented to your boys and girls— 
their future—are dependent upon the 
State’s policy towards its institutions 
of higher education as YOU dictate 
them! The members of the General 
Assembly are YOUR representatives; 
they are not dictators. Make known 
to them your desires in the matter 
and see how quickly they respond. 
That is their will—to do yours! Face 
the facts: If the next General Assem- 
bly fails to provide higher educa- 
tional equipment for your youth, 
blame yourselves! 


This advertisement is paid- for by men and women of the State whose only interest 


is to be of service to North Carolina. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR PROMOTION OF EDUCATION 


IN NORTH CAROLI 


NA. 


A. M. SCALES, General Director, Greensboro, N. C. 
(A subsequent advertisement will tell of the needs of our charitable institutions) 





|Are Our Boys and Girls Worth $18,000,000 to the F uture? | 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “The Young People’s Department’. The Progressive Farmer 














Improving the Farm 
(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


y FATHER and mother moved 
upon an old run-down farm very 
soon after they were married. They 
lived there for a few years and finally 
decided to move to town and run a 


store. Later they found that they 
could not live an honest, Christian life 
in such business and make much 


profit. For this reason, my father de- 
cided to buy a farm of 100 acres which 
cost him $800. Thére was but little 
cleared land, but father and mother, 
with the help of two little brothers 


older than I, have cleared up a 
good farm. Father and brother sub- 
scribed for farm papers that have 


helped us out a great deal. We have 
lots of stock and poultry which Bring 
us a nice profit. We have made many 
improvements on our farm, such as 
barns, granaries, and machine houses. 
Our farm today would bring $10,000. 

IDA HOOVER. 

Alexis, N. C. 


“Why I Like the Farm” 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 

| AM a boy 14 years old and like the 

farm. What it takes to interest a 
boy on the farm is to have his own 
club pig and part of his corn to use. 
My first year in the club work was 
1920, and I won a trip to Auburn 
next summer and third prize on my 
pig. My pig weighed over 300 pounds 
at 11 months old. I have purebred 
Hastings’ Prolific corn from 99% 
bushels prize-winning variety in Lau- 
derdale, 1919. This is first class seed 
corn as it was planted early. I will 
advertise it in the spring and get a 
good price for it. 

I wish all the boys and girls could 
have enjoyed our rally day at Flor- 
ence in August when 300 of us were 
invited to the Coffee High school for 
service and moving picture show, 
then to the State Normal campus for 
dinner and free ice cream. The city 
people furnished cars and carried us 
out to the dam. We certainly enjoyed 
this trip. This is why I like to live on 
the farm because I get enjoyment out 
of it. FLOYD ANGEL. 


Raising Pigeons 


About two years ago I started rais- 

ing pigeons. I started with six 
old birds, and kept them healthy by 
feeding them on corn and other seed 
once in a while. Boxes in which 
they could make their nests were 
made. But I found out that pigeons 
don’t like to make ‘their nests in a 
box, they would rather make them in 
ahay barn. My stock is the Carneau 
blood. I find them to be the best 
birds because they are just ‘the 
right size and multiply rapidly and 
need very little attention. At present 
I have 48 birds. I have killed a good 
many and have sold some. Pigeons 
are great helpers on the farms as 
they destroy many insects such as 
boll weevils, caterpillars, etc. They 
make their living mostly on grass seed 
which they find in the field. I don’t 
like the large type because they fly 


too far away after their food and are 
killed by hunters. 
RAY LEO GERLA 


“My Pets” 


OW many of you boys and girls 
are fond of Eats and dogs? Well, 
they are my pets. I have three cats 
and two kittens and they are the 
sweetest things one ever saw. They 
seem to understand what I say to 
them as well as a person does. I 
have different names for each cat 
and kitten. Oh! I am about to for- 
get to tell you about my dog. He 
isn’t fully grown, but he is a great 
dog, I think. 
My cats even know when it is time 
for me to feed them. They all go 
running to their feeding place, which 
is in the smokehouse. They are all 
gray, except a snow-white kitten that 
is the prettiest and cutest thing one 
ever saw. 
My dog is spotted and he can do 
lots of tricks. His name is Driver. 
He goes with me to school some- 
times, but I don’t like for him to go, 
as the boys pick on him. 
I am a great lover of animals and 
think everybody should be good to 
them. IRENE ANDERSON. 
Sutherlin, Va. 


Taking Care of Money 


Y FATHER told me if I would 

take one of his cows and milk her 
and help churn, he would give me all 
the milk and butter. I accepted his 
offer, and got 40 cents a pound for 
butter, and 20 cents a gallon for but- 
termilk. I got three pounds of but- 
ter in a week and also sold about five 
gallons of milk in a week. I made 
$2.20 a month, and I took that amount 
to the bank every month. In a year 
I had $36.40 in the bank, and I kept 
saving until I had about $100 in the 
bank. RUSSELL D. WHEELER. 

Summerville, Ga. 


Caring for a Bird 


NE stormy night I was in the 
kitchen with my mother and 
brother. My brother and I were 
looking at a book. Mother called 
our. attention to a little snowbird 
that sat on the window sill. He 
looked as if he wanted to come in 
and warm, so my mother reached out 
and took him in. After showing him 
to my brothers and sisters, I carried 
him out on the screened. porch and 
made him comfortable for the night. 
Next morning I fed the little bird 
and turned him out to enjoy the open 
air. KATHLEEN WILLIAMS. 
Apex, N. C. 


I have been a reader of The Progressive 
Farmer for a number of years, and it has 


been of great value to me as a farmer, and 
also a leader in boys’ agricultural club 
work, 


The exchange of ideas among farmers is 
also most attractive and instructive. These, 
together with other valuable features, 
should place it in the home of every farmer 
in the South.—L. L. Baker, Supervising 
Agent of Boys’ Club Work, Bishopville, S. C. 





FARMERS AND 


we print. 


returned. 


SUBJECTS FOR FARM 


be written on a single sheet. 


“Experiences in Making Pin Money 





EXPERJENCE LETTERS AND PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED FROM 


_— the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $5, for the 
second best letter $3, and we will pay regular space rates for every other letter 
Prize letters not to exceed 300 words. 
received and cannot be used will be destroyed, unless it is requested that they be 


“Experiences in Selling Tobacco.”—Mail letters by January 12. 


“Experiences in Selling Corn.”—Mail letters by January 19. 
Experiences In Selling Peanuts.’’—Mail letters by January 26, 


“Some Mistakes I Have Made.”—We offer $1 for each short letter we 
When preferred name and address will 
SUBJECTS FOR FARM WOMEN 


or Extra Money From Vegetabl F 
Flowers, Poultry, Canned Goods, and in Other Ways.” ad ” m 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 
We pay for all good farm photographs we can use. Mail photographs any time. 


FARM WOMEN 


All experience letters that are 


MEN AND WOMEN 


rint. Must 
¢ withheld. 








When you retire with a film on 
your teeth, it may all night long do 
damage. 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. The tooth brush 
does not remove it all. 


That film causes most tooth 
troubles. So millions find that well- 
brushed teeth discolor and decay. 


How film destroys 


Film absorbs stains and makes the 
teeth look dingy. It is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 


This offers you a 10-Day Tube. 
Get it and watch its effects. 

Each use of Pepsodent brings five 
desired effects. The film is attacked 
in two efficient ways. 

It multiplies the salivary flow. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

It also keeps teeth so highly pol- 
ished that film cannot easily adhere. 


Papsadént 


REGUS, 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two,other modern req- 
uisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 





How Pretty Teeth 


are ruined during sleep 


the acid in contact with the teeth ta 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. 

Few escape its damage. So dental] 
science has for years been seeking 
a film combatant. “ 


New methods found 


Now ways have been found to fight 
film and film effects. Able authori, 
ties have proved them. The ways are 
combined in a dentifrice called Pep: 
sodent. Leading dentists everywhere 
advise it. And millions of people 
every day enjoy its benefits. 


Watch it for ten days 


These five effects, attained twice 
daily, have brought to millions a new 
era in teeth cleaning. 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coat disappears. 


Judge by what you see and feel. 
Our book will tell the reasons. This 
is too important to neglect, Cut out 
the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.273 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIL. 

Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











Only one tube to a family 





































\\ for 20 years, 





















The Handy Telephone 


Does your errands for you—less travel. Keeps you in 
touch with markets and weather conditions—saves 
loss. Gives communication with your friends—fewer 
lonesome evenings, 


Stromberg - Carlson 






Telephones 


known the world over as superior instruments, are 
adapted to farm systems. Practically trouble proo 
they carry the voice clear and distinct in any kind o 
weather. Every modern improvement and noted for 
durability. Many of our instruments in constant use 


It’s easy to Ggzaaine a telephone system in your com- 


A Telephone on the 


m . ur Free io. . 
Farm,” tells how it is done—and describes all our equip 
ment. Write for it. 


Str I b 
onberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. C 


oO. 
Y. Kansas City, Mo. 
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2‘ The World Over 











In the far North where the 






HARD THIS 


WAY, BUT— farmers. And it is equally in 


countries wheres man and beast 
under the burning sun. 


Cletrac’s ability to stand up 
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Traction Surface; About 800 
square inches. 


Belt Pulley: Dia. 8 inches, 


19047 Euclid Avenue 








LETRAC carries power farming to the four corners 
of the earth. Its ground-gripping tracks, its heavy- 
duty motor and its sturdy construction are helping to 
modernize the farming customs of sixty-five countries. 


short season makes 


speed the first consideration, Cletrac’s ««more work per 
day’’ ability has won prompt popularity among the 


demamd in tropical 
so quickly succumb 


under constant use 


counts most in the far places where broken or worn 


SPECIFICATIONS Ps 
Bvcapemen 0a 02 Gaawher, EASY ON parts may mean weeks of idleness, And, of course, 
a0 at belt pulley, A TRACK THE it’s just as big a factor in Cletrac’s year-’round depend. 
nn, a arson CLETRAC WAY ability here at home, too 
Width: 50 inches, a c 
Height: §2 inches. The Cletrac story of power rarming is told in the 
Weight: 3420 pounds, interesting booklet «‘Se/ecting Your Tracter.”’- We 
Tereig Corin Us feet. will gladly send you a copy on request. 


Canter te Center of Tracks; 
Winch tre Cleveland Tractor Co 
* 


face 6 inches, ‘ “Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World” 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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It tells how in a few 
weeks you can earn from 
$150 to $400 a monthin the 
Auto and Tractor business, 
Be Your Own Boss, At 
smal] cost learn to be an ex- 
pert mechanic by the Sweeney 
System of working on real cars, 
Use tools not books. Simply 
send your name and address to- 
day, a post card will do, forour 

and 27 photographic reproductions of 
machine shop work, etc. Let’s Go---Write cg 














EMORY J. SWEENEY, President 


LEARN A TRADE 


SCHOOL OF AUTO-TRACTOR AVIATION 
57 S' Y BLDG. KANSAS CITY.MO a 


Masters Plant Setter 


Saves Laber—Saves Expense 


Pays for Itself Every 
Day Used 

Transplants Tobacco, To- 

matoes, Sweet Potatoes, 


Cabbage, Strawberries, 
Eggplant and all similar plants. 


No Stooping-No Lame Back 


Each plant set, watered and covered 
—one operation. A full stand; no re- 
setting, an earliercrop. Most prac- 
tical planter ever invented. Is guar: 
anteed to set three times as fast and 
easier and better than hand work, 
Money back if not satisfied. Write 
for Free illustrated literature. 

MASTERS PLANTER CO., Dept, x, Chicago, lil, 








GOOD AS CAN GE GROWN 
Prices Below All Others 

I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
Ifill, Buy and test. Refurn 
if not O. K.—money refunded 

Big Catalog FREE . 
Qver 700 illustrations. of vege 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Il, 





545% Buys 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City Incubator 
Hot- Water, Copper Tank, Double Walls 
Fibre Board, Self-Regulated. 95 
$9.95 buys 149-@hick Hot- $2 3 
ater Brooder. Or both for only —_ 


Freight Prepaid 
allowed on Buprese. 
Guarante. rdernow. Sharein 
my $1,000 In Prizes, or write for 
Free Book etaning Facts.” It 
tells everything- dim Roban, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box101 Racine, Wis. 


PEACH & APPLE 


TR E DIRECT TO PLANTERS 
NO AGENTS 

Small or Large Lota by Bxpress, Freight or Parce! Post, 

Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 

Ornamental Trees, Vines and Shrubs. Catalog FREE. 


TENN. NURSERY Co., Cleveland, Tenn. 























Soy lime or 


the Cows. 


HE cows surely like Union Grains—and that’s Nature’s way of showing 
thatit’s good for them. It contains just the right elements to make cows 
happy and healthy, with the big flow of milk that it is sure to bring. 
Hundreds of the most successful dairymen who are feed experts themselves 
use Union Grains because in careful tests in which they weighed the milk 
and figured the cost of feed—Union Grains proved itself more economical. 
It saves the time and trouble of mixing, too, and makes it possible to use 
that time to better advantage. Feed Union Grains and you know the feed 
is always right. Know where you make and where you lose money by 
keeping a Ubiko Cost Sheet. It will tell you which feeds and which cows 
pay best. _ Write for it. It’s free. 











We also make Ubiko Calf Meal, Ubiko Stock Feed, 
Ubiko Pig Meal and Ubiko Poultry Feeds. 


THE UBIKO MILLING COMPANY 


Dept. CINCINNATI, OHIO 9 
SOUTHERN SALES OFFICE, Asheville, N. C., J. D. Earle, Manager 


UBIK@G¢é 


BALANCED| RATIONS 
\ ForAli Farm Stack 


UNION GRAINS 














| Companys 





Box F 
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40 Years of Seed Knowledge 


is packed into the new 64-page Catalog of Job P. Wyatt & Sons 
Careful testing through that period has made most 
of our varieties purer than the original strains. Proper selection 
of the seed crop has made germination high. If sufficient culti- 
vation is given, the production from our seeds will prove beyond 
a doubt the value of our sytem. 


Wyatt’s 1921 Catalog 


4 
describes all varieties of vegetables which have proven their 
value. Some of them are excellent market sorts, others are just 
suited to the home garden. 
seeds and bulbs; a large section is given up to grains; and many 
farm implements and tools are pictured and described in the 
Every gardener and every farmer 


latter part of the Catalog. 
Send us your name for a copy; we'll 


should possess this book. 
gladly send it free to any address. 


Job P. Wyatt & Sons Co. 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Ten pages are devoted to flower 
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' ge PROGRESSIVE FARMER ADVERTISING GUARANTEED “*® 


All of our readers who say “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer,” or words to that effect, when writing our advertisers, are fully 
Therefore, it is decidedly to your advantage 
to always keep this point in mind and say “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer, which guarantees all of its advertising.” 


protected by our guarantee. 
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ADLER | 


NO MONEY 
aN ADVANCE 


. Organ Oifer 
avesyou48- 


Your Own Time to Pay 


My 30-Day Free Trial—~No Money Down 
Oter— Broaking All Records—’ 
Greatest Olier Ever Made 
The value of an Adler Organ in your own homed 
ean never be measured in dollars and cents. Be- 
cause I want every family to know the elevatin 
wer and the delights of sweet organ music 
ave originated the wonderful Adler plan of se 
ing organs which has made the “‘ Adler’ a house« 
hold word—more than 100,000 of these famous 
organs are in the homes of the poo. Send 
today for big, handsomely illustrated FreeOrgan 
Catalog. earn how you can have the World’s 
Best §; —winners of highest prize at St. 
Louts World's Fair, also winners of Gold 
at National Conservation Expost 
tion Knoxville,-Tenn., 1913, sent to yous 
bome without paying a cent fore 


» FREE 30 Day Trial 


Have it a month free—if it does noi 
prove all I claim—just shipit back te 
me—and your trial doesn’t cost you 

@ single penny. 


No Interest 
No Collectors 
Bend no mone 
ontil you decide 
tobuy. Then pay 
me at your conven- 
fence, small amounts. 
the end of @ 
“Adi 


on every claim, I will 
fefund every dollar 
you have paid me. The 
Adler is the World’s [iiveecs 
Best Organ at the 
very lowest price ever 
made before, 
50-Year Guarantee. 
I can and will save 
you $48.75 because & 
sell direct from the 
1,000,000 A dler Organ 
actory (greatest in 
existence) at lowest 
wholesale factory 
rices, The Adler 


en prices, ab- 
tolutely spon, ing 
put all “‘in- 
tween’’ profits, 


Mal Coupon 


f 


“ 
Pia 


=~ 


hu age We 

' - ! 

Ay S%4b aad 
« 
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cL. 

Adler, Pres. 

Adler Mig. Co., 

2279 W. Chestnut St.,Leuisville, Ky. 

Send me—FREE—your wonderful 
| Organ Book. 


| NAME .....ccccccorscenvene 
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See eed 








!!!! LOOK HERE !!!! 
Liquid Roof Cement 
65c. 


Per Gallon 

In wood barrels of 55 gallons 

F.0.B. Factory; Terms, h wii 
rder, or C. O. D. 
THIS IS LESS THAN PRE-WAR PRICE 
(Add 3c per gal. for 35 gal. half-bbls.) 
. is. easily 
- brushed 
on any 
roof 


Comes 

Ready 

for Use 
and 


Black color 
You no longer have to pay exorbitant or 
inflated priees fora good roof preservative 
C-H-C SPECIAL 
ASBESTOS FIBRE, LIQUID ROOF 
CEMENT stops leaks and distinti- 
gration. It is “as good as the best, 
at a price much less.” 
You Must Be Satisfied or 
Money Refunded. 
HOW WE DO IT 
We have no BIG commissions to pay to agents; 
no EXPENSIVE Branch Offices to share in 
the profits and no BANKRUPTCY losses. You 
get the benefit of these savings made possible 
by our plan of selling DIRECT from factory 
you. 


w you. Send your 
order NOW and SAVE 50 to 150%. 
PAINT DEPARTMENT 


THE C. H. CLARK OIL CO. 
2607 E. 76th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


EED 


Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please l 
Ty ener Ail) | 
Guperior merits of ous Sorters Scene DSecds, ‘ 
FOR SPECIAL OFFER 
we will mail 
SOR 106 Fo TOUS Ot eee ot 
J y Ti 7 « 

















. 
rowing Celery e 
pkg. Arrow-head Cabbage 

Varieties Choice Fiower Seeds 








yy Write today! Send 10 cents to 
% help pay postage and packing and 
receive the above “Famous 





Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


}{OTBED for Early 

Every gardener should have a 
forcing structure such as a hotbed, 
which is simple in construction and 
easy Of management. For forcing cer- 
tain vegetables and starting plants in 
advance of their season a hotbed is 
indispenSable. It is impossible to 
have an all-the-year garden without 
such a structure. 


Vegetables.— 


A hotbed may be either permanent 
or temporary. The construction may 
be of brick or wood. The latter type 
is less expensive and will prove 
equally as satisfactory as those made 
of brick or concrete. The standard 
hotbed sash is three by six feet and 
the bed should be constructed to con- 
form to this dimension or any multi- 
ple thereof. Two such sashes will be 
sufficient for the average family. 


The location is important. Select a 
well-drained, elevated site with a 
southern exposure. Be sure it is con- 
venient to water and so located that 
some one will pass by each day. 


Making the Bed.—In preparing the 
bed, excavate to a depth of approxi- 
mately 18 inches. Fill in 6 to 12 inches 
of unfermented horse manure, the 
amount depending upon the location. 
In the Lower South, only six inches 
will be necessary. The manure should 
be well mixed, packed, and watered 
to maintain an even temperature in 
the bed. 


The bed is now ready for the soil. 
Four to six inches of garden loam is 
good, also leaf mold from the woods. 
The latter is especially desirable in 
that it is free from weed and grass 
seed as well as being quite fertile. 








HOTBED FOR EARLY VEGETABLES 


Managing the Bed.—J ust as soon as 
the bed is prepared, cover with the 
sash and allow to stand several days, 
or until the temperature drops to 
about 90 degrees, before planting any 
seed. The temperature of the bed 


thereafter will depend upon the veg-’ 


etables grown. As an example, crops 
such as beets, cabbage, lettuce and 
radishes require a temperature rang- 
ing from 50 to 65 degrees F., while the 
témato, pepper, and similar crops do 
best at a temperature ranging from 
65 to 85 degrees. 


The temperature is controlled by 
ventilation and watering, both of 
which are of great importance. When 
the weather conditions are favorable, 
ventilate the beds each day, prefer- 
ably during mid-day. Always give a 
good watering, but never late in the 
afternoon. Only the top soil should 
be allowed to dry out and this should 
be constantly stirred. 


Crops to Plant Now.—Construct a 
frame now and put it to work. At 
the present time, radishes and lettuce 
may be grown to maturity under 
glass. Sow cabbage, beet, cauli- 
flower, parsley, and onion seed to 
produce plants to be transferred to the 
open field when conditions are favor- 
able. 


Lettuce seed sowed now can be 
transplanted to the open field in 
March. This is possible also with the 
beet, this root crop being especially 
easy to transplant when six to eight 
weeks old. The Prizetaker onion pro- 
duces well when started under glass 
and later transplanted to the open 
field. Cabbage and cauliflower started 
now and hardened off may go to the 
open ground during the latter part of 
February or the first of March. 


C. J. HAYDEN. 
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Top-Dressing Talk No. 3 


Which Source of Nitrogen is Best? 
The advantages of Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 


monia are: 
High Production: 


Pound for pound of nitro- 


gen, Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia will pro- 
duce as much crop or more than any other 


nitrogenous top-dressing. 


High Concentration: 


It’s dependable. 
Arcadian Sulphate of 


Ammonia contains one-third more nitrogen 
than any other top-dressing. This lowers cost 
of handling, hauling and storing. 


Quick Availability: Arcadian Sulphate of Am- 


monia acts quickly. 
immediately dissolves 


The moisture in the soil 


the crystals. In many 


cases a change in color of the foliage of plants 
has been noted within three days after appli- 


cation. 


Non-Leaching: The ammonia is absorbed by the organ- 
ic matter and by other soil constituents, and is not easily 


washed out, even from the lightest soils. 


It is made 


available by the same conditions of warmth and mois- 
ture that cause plant growth, and this acts as a reservoir 
of plant food in the soil, yielding a regular supply of 


nitrogen as it is needed. 


Fine Mechanical Condition: The crystals of Arcadian are 


fine and dry. 


moisture and it does cake into hard lumps. 


There is no appreciable absorption of 


This makes 


application easy and assures even distribution by hand or 
machine. Nolabor is required for grinding or screening. 


These with other important advantages, including low 
price, make Arcadian the supreme top-dressing fertilizer. 
As a feeder of plants, it is quick, enduring and satisfying. 


Write Desk No. 22 for bulletins on the proper use of 


ARCADIAN 


Sulphate of Ammonia 


Sulphateof Ammonia is the well known 
standard article that has done you 
good service in your mixed fertilizers 


@RIe0 AND onouney . 


Sua ° 


for years past. 
Arcadian is the kiln-dried and screened 


grade, made fine and dry for top-dress- 


ing purposes. 
anteed. Madein U.S.A. 


Ammonia 25%% guar- 
It is “The 


Great American Ammoniate.” 


ALABAMA: Birmingham; Birmingham Fertilizer 
Co., Jefferson Agricultural Chemical Co., Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Co. Montgomery: F. 5S. 
Rovere Guano Co., Virginia-Carolina Chemical 
o. 
ARKANSAS: Little Rock; Arkansas Fertilizer Co. 
FLORIDA: Jacksonville: American Agricultural 
Chemical Co., Independent FertilizerCo., Armour 
Fertilizer Works, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Tampa; Gulf Fertilizer Co. 
GEORGIA: Atlanta; Armour Fertilizer Works, F. 
S. Royster Guano Co., Swift & Co., Tennessee 
Chemical Co., Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co., 
Schoen Bros. Savannah; Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ieal Co., Swift & Co. Augusta; Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Co., (Georgia Chemical Works) Athens; 
Empire State Chemical Co. Columbus; F.S.Royster 
Guano Co. Macon: F. S, Royster Guano Co, _Al- 
bany: Tennessee Chemical Co., Swift & Co. Cor- 
dele: Read Phosphate Co. Culloden: Culloden Gin 
& Fertilizer Co. LaGrange: Swift & Co. Moultrie: 
Swift & Co. Toccoa: Swift & Co. 
LOUISIANA; New Orleans: Planters Fertilizer & 
Chemical Co., Swift & Co. Shreveport: Swift & 
Co., Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
NORTH CAROLINA: Durham: Virginia- Caro- 
lina Chemical Co. Greensboro: Armour Fertilizer 
Work, Swift & Co. Charlotte: F. S. Royster Guano 


For information 
as to application 
write Desk No. 22 


Co. New Bern: Craven Chemical Co. Washington: 
Pamlico Chemical Co. Wilmington: Navassa Gua- 
no Co., Swift & Co. Tarboro: F.S- Royster Guano 
Co, Winston-Salem: Virginia-Carolina Chem. Co. 


SOUTH CAROLINA: Charleston: American Ag- 
ricultural Chemical Co., Coe-Mortimer Co., Vir- 
ren Fy Chemical Co. Columbia: American 
gricultural Chemical Co., Palmetto Guano Co., 
F. S. Royster Guano Co., Swift & Co., Virginia- 
Carolina Chemical Co. Spartanburg: F. S. Roy- 
ster Guano Co. Chester: Swift & Co. 
TENNESSEE: Nashville: Federal Chemical Co., 
Tennessee Chemical Co.; Memphis: Virginia-Car- 
olina Chemical Co. 
TEXAS: Houston: Armour Fertilizer Works (Sell- 
ing Office. Planter’s Fertilizer and Chemical Co., 
New Orleans, La.) 


VIRGINIA: Norfolk: Pocomoke Guano Co., Nor- 
folk Fertilizer Co. Inc.,-Imperial Co., Hampton 
Guano Co., Roskioy. Chemical Co., Robertson 
Fertilizer Co., Inc., Tidewater Guano Co., Caro- 
lina-Union Fertilizer Co., F. Royster Guano 

., Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. Richmond: 

d Buck Guano Co., . Virginia-Carolina Chem- 
ical Co., ndria: Alexandria Fertilizer & 
Chemical Co., Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 
Lynchburg: Pocahontas Guano Buena Vista: 
Armour Fertilizer Works. 


Atlants 
Baltimore 


AGRICULTURAL DEPT., NEW YORK 
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| MakeEvery Field Hog-Tight 


i to 


Good Fencing protects your live stock and growing crops. 
Aiter harvest you can pasture fields as desired. From year 


year you can rotate crops scientifically. In fact, good fenc- 


ing is essential to modern, profitable farming. 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” 
Electrically Welded Farm Fencing 


helps put farming on a business basis. It puts fields 
entirely under your control, enabling you to farm 
them most profitably. 

“Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing is made by us from the ore to 
finished product. Manufacturing is perfected, quality uni- 
form, and every rod guaranteed. Heights and designs tor 
every farm purpose. Joints electrically welded, making a one- 
piece fabric of great strength and durability. No wraps or ties 
to add weight, hold mgisture and work loose. At your dealers. 
Write for Catalog. No. 201. 


Pittsburgh Steel Company Z 
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Now you’can get the latest WITTE Arm 


Log Saw for sawin 
Moves like a whee 
: where—saws up-hill, down-hill or on level. 
y Cuts much faster than former rigs. 

ated by a high power, frost-proof 


WITTE 4.-Cycle Engine ’ 


ate. Double the powerneeded for saw- 
anced 


New WITTE Tree Saw seconds. Treesaw cuts ’em close to the 
Atlow cost edditienal, yea, gan oftpedal sbvertclen guise WOW we mate 

i * 
now get the new WI Tree at once for complete description of this 


Saw 
Saw to Tree Saw. 
trees any size. 






Swing, Lever Controlled, Force Feed 
up logs any size, 
w—goes any- 
















For this Complete Log Saw 
F. O. B. Kansas City, Mo. 
From Pittsburgh,Pa., add $6.80 

Don’t buy any Log Saw, Tree 
Saw or Buzz Saw Outfit until 

you have seen the new WITTE. 

- Lowest priced Guaranteed rig on 
the market. Cuts much faster than for- 

mer rigs. On tests we cut 2-ft. log in 90 


Costs only 25 to60 cents a day to oper- 


rd — ortrees. Perfectly bal 
- Can be used for belt work. 


uipment — changes Log 
Fee Saw. Saws down / 


Send for Log and Tree ” 


wonderful outfit FREE. BRANCH SAW $23.50. 


WITTE Engine Works 

























een (A 2356 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
. —_ i 2356 Empire Bidg., Pitsburgh, Pa. 





Rahe School v-v«. 220 






and Tractor Business—Earn #150 to $400 a Month 


Come to this great school. Learn best and quickest. 
Rahe trained men in business for themselves always call- 
ing for more Rahe trained men than we have students. 
Learn in 6 to 8 Weeks Twice more 
and twice more floor space than any ether Automo- ‘ 
tive School in America. 6000 men trained for Army 


during War in 60 day periods. You learn by same 
method that has made nearly 40,000 graduates successful, 


If "t ight awa: 
Catalog FREE [i.722 222)" pore right omay 
opportunities now open — big 84-page Catalog Free. rite today, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Cincinnati. Ohio 





















T SEPTICTANKS 


ys ‘ Does away with the dangerous and obnoxious outdoor toilet. . This HOMB 
S SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEM makes possible inside toilets and a bath 
= tub. Disposes of sewage waste in an odorless and sanitary manner. Pro- 
Wiese | tects your water supply from contamination. 
‘ pS ; Adds to the Health, Comfort and Convenience of Your Family. 
Made of Vitrified, Salt Glazed Clay, the material used in the city sewer 
" system. Easily installed. Costs little. Write for descriptive booklet. 


CHATTANOOGA SEWER PIPE WORKS, 
Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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END NO MONEY 
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| WANTED — Wool, Hides, Furs 


ng Barpaing’” cur We want you to ship us your Wool, 


prices for same. Correspondence so- 
licited. 
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BIG TREMAINE 


By MARIE VAN VORST 


Copyright 1914-1916, by Little, Brown & Company 
Serial rights held by The Associated Newspapers 
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7 
YNOPSIS.—Young John Tre- 
maine, a hot-headed, impetuous 


youth, was sent to Richmond to cash 
a check for $10,000. He sends a let- 
ter of farewell to his mother and is 
heard of no more for 15 years. His 
mother and brother make good his 
shortage with the bank, and through 
their influence only the family lawyer 
and the president of the bank know 
of his disgrace. Bad times come to 
Riverside, the Tremaine home, and 
just as it is about to be sold at auction, 
John Tremaine unexpectedly returns. 
Coldness from his mother and frigid 
politeness from his former friends 
greet him, but he at once sets about 
reclaiming the old farm. Tremaine 
a man with a vision, makes provision 
for the upbuilding of his state. He 
suspects there are deposits of coal in 
and experts confirm 
this belief. The Blythe Mountain 
Coal Company is formed, and Mal- 
vern is offered the presidency of the 


mpany. 


the mountain, 











CHAPTER IX.—(Continued) 
LEAVITT ASKS MRS. TREMAINE 
THE IMPTORANT QUESTION 


REMAINE continued to work 
in the fields and occasionally 
went to see Leavitt, who found 


he was enjoying the visits and grew 
to welcome John’s brusque entrances 
upon his solitude. He answered ques- 
tions about Redlands and its inhabi- 
tants and talked about the crops and 


the means of procuring labor. His 
curiosity about Tremaine was swal- 
lowed up in his enjoyment of im- 


parting information. Tremaine never 
appeared to think he might be 
unwelcome and at the end of July he 
asked Leavitt abruptly for his bill. 
They were in the library of the law- 
yer’s house on Sunday aiternoon; be- 
tween them on the table lay a rough 
sketch of a model vegetable garden 
which John intended to lay out and 
plant the following spring. 

“I do not know what you mean,” 
said the older man, straightening him- 
self up as he stood by the table. “To 
what bill do you refer?” 

“Your bill for legal services since I 


came to Redlands.” Tremaine had 
never troubled himself much about 
Southern characteristics. If he had 


done so, his mother’s unbending pride, 
his father’s indolent extravagance and 
his brother’s indifference, would have 
furnished him material enough. 

\ “T am not aware,” said Leavitt, “that 
I have rendered.you any services, sir.” 

From time to time, John Tremaine’s 
manner had been overbearing and curt, 
as at the first, but Leavitt had borne 
it patiently for the mother’s sake. 
When John talked of his interests and 
his plans, he was charming. But 
Leavitt did not understand him in the 
least. 

“T do not take a professional man’s 
time to no purpose,” John now said. 
“You are a busy man.” 

“You owe me exactly ten dollars and 
fifty cents, sir! Do you wish a bill? 
I have never presented a bill to a 
Tremaine in the history of my rela- 
tions with your family.” 


“To judge of the situation in which 
| found you,” said the younger man 
coolly, “your relations with my family 
seem to have been much to their ad- 
vantage. I told you that I should pay 
for your time.” 


“Sir!” cried the lawyer, shaking, 
“vou are insulting! Do you mean to 
tell me that you want to pay for your 
conversation with me in my own 
house?” 


Samuel Leavitt’s hands trembled at 
his watch cord and his eyes flashed. 

“T am a Southern gentleman; I do 
not sell my hospitality or my conversa- 
t10n. 

Tremaine gathered up the 
his plans for the garden. 


“You 


papers, 


never offered me any 
hospitality,’ he returned unruffled, 
“You have never asked me to 
to your-house as a friend; you have 
never invited me to break bread. In 
Redlands I have not one living being 
to speak to, and I am willing to pay 
for the permission to talk with a gen- 


have 


come 


tleman. Since I came to live on the 
property, even your visits to my 
mother have become rare.” 

Leavitt replied, musing: “She has 


indeed refused to see me, for the first 
time in fifteen years.” 

Tremaine’s face darkened. He took 
his hat and left Leavitt. with a short 
“Good evening.” He went into the 
hotel, where he had an engagement 
with a man who had come irom Rich- 
mond to him, The man was to 
send him a gang of Italians to work 
under contract. He said: 


see 


” 


“How about a boss? 

“JT will look after the men myself,” 
replied Tremaine. “I speak Italian a 
little, and I prefer the responsibility.” 

Che men were to be shipped to Red- 
lands the following week, and Tre- 
maine intended to construct along the 
river bank shanties to house his for- 
eignvabor. The agent from Richmond 
looked hard at the gentleman in his 
blue serge suit and red tie. 


“Italian yourself?” questioned the 
man, influenced by the tanned skin. 

“No, Virginian; but once upon a 
time I was boss of a construction gang 
of three hundred Italians, and we did 
some good building.” 

“Gee whittaker,” grinned the agent, 
“then I reckon that you can oversee a 
handful of Dagos.” 

Tremaine remarked that he reckoned 
he could. 

One afternoon, about six weeks 
later, as the lawyer waited for Mrs. 
[Tremaine in her darkened parlor, he 
said to Mammy: 


“Please tell your mistress I have 
come to see her on a matter of great 
importance.” As he waited patiently 
before the chimney piece for his host- 
he could see through the long 
windows the summer sunlight pouring 
its heat over lawns and fields, and it 
was with satisfaction that he thought: 

“Well, the property has not gone to 
waste after all, thanks to this curious 
prodigal.” 


ess, 


As he stood in the old parlor, sweet 
with the scent of flowers, the heavy 
summer air coming in through the 
windows, his eyes rested contentedly 
on the surroundings, and there came 
over him a sense of gratitude to John 
Tremaine, 

“No matter what he has done in the 
past, he is a useful man in _ this 
present.” 


Just then, as he was in the glow of 
giving John his due, Mrs. Tremaine 
came softly in and found Leavitt 
swinging his eyeglasses, dreaming be- 
fore the empty hearth. 


She thought, as she came in, of how 
she had met him first thirty years ago, 
when they had introduced Samuel 
Leavitt to her as a rising young law- 
yer. She greeted him now with more 
than usual friendliness, and they sat 
together on the sofa near the window, 
where, through the aperture in the 
shutters, they could see the river and 
the white of the honeysuckle blossoms 
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Saturday, January 8, 1921 
growing around the pillars of the 
porch. 

“You have made me quite a stranger, 
Molly. It is a month since I have 
been so fortunate as to find you at 
home.” 

She said that she had been pros- 
trated by the heat and her old head- 
aches had returned, and through his 
shining glasses he looked at her in- 
tently, admiring her pale loveliness. 

“You certainly do need a change. I 
hope the North will do you good. Do 
you go soon?” 

“Tomorrow.” 

He leaned forward eagerly. 

“Dear, dear! were you really going 
North without letting me tell you 
good-by, my old friend?” . 

No, she had intended sending Bob 
over to ask him to come to supper, 
and Leavitt exclaimed: 

“That’s good! I’m glad of that. It 
would have been cruel to go away 
without giving me a sign.” 

She sat musing a moment, then rose 
and suggested that he should see the 
settlement from the windows up- 
stairs; she led him through the cool 
dark house to her son’s room, where 
they could see the fields, the sweep of 
the river, the cluster of rough shanties 
which Tremaine had thrown up for 
his men. A group of Italians in blue 
shirts and striped trousers, hatless in 
the broiling sun, were engaged in lay- 
ing out model vegetable gardens. 

The two old friends stood side by 
side in the window of John’s room. 
Mrs. Tremaine had married at seven- 
teen and she was only eighteen years 
older than her eldest son, still a lovely 
woman, her figure youthful, her com- 
plexion fresh. 

“Look, Sam; John is down there 
himself, with his men, planning an 
orchard.” 

And Leavitt saw the landholder in 
the dress of a common workman, 
gesticulating and talking with his 
Italian laborers. When they returned 
to the sitting room and resumed their 
places on the sofa, Mammy etl 
a pitcher of sherbet, cool and gratetul 
—moisture on the fine old glass of the 
pitcher, and green mint dark among 
the ice. 





“Scuse me, Mis’ Molly,”—she poured 
the sherbet into the glasses—“Couldn’t 
come befo’ noways. Me and Bob has 
been totin’ pails of lemonade down to 
dem shanty people.” 

Leavitt smiled curiously. 


“You don’t mean to tell me that 
Chloe harmonizes with the Italians?” 

“She worships John, and so does 
that rascat Bob.” 

Leavitt drank-in silence. Her soft 
hair, slightly touched with gray, rippled 
over her brow and ears; her eyes, 
full of fire and charm, met Leavitt's 
Steadily. She showed breeding and 
grace and had not permitted the 
marks of tears or grieving to dis- 
figure her. The lawyer thought: 

“She looks like a beautiful cameo 
and should be set in priceless pearls.” 


Back of them was a lifetime of un- 
expressed devotion, and his feeling 
culminated in the thought that she 
was going away from Virginia for- 
ever. With a gesture full of pathos 
and grace, he murmured: 


“Molly, I am only sixty years old. 
My family is distinguished in Virginia, 
as 1s your own.” He saw, or rather 
felt, her start. “I have a little fortune, 
a little property, and a still useful 
Practice.” 


As he leaned forward and touched 
her hand, which she was too sur- 
Prised to withdraw, he said: 


“I beg that you will accept my life 
and my devotion.” 


Mrs. Tremaine caught her breath, 
and seeing the color die in her cheek, 
€avitt continued more warmly: 


_ “Don’t go North, to Julia; remain 
mM Virginia as my wife.” A slight 

















In point of size, weight, capacity, low cost 
of haulage and long life, Dodge Brothers 
Business Car is certainly ideal for farm use 


Naturally, these qualities have helped to / 
give Dodge Brothers Business Car a wide 
reputation for reliability and good value 


What the first Dodge Brothers owner 
you meet says to you about his satis- 
faction with his Business Car, 
is what Dodge Brothers owners 
anywhere and everywhere will say 


Dooce BROTHERS, DETRaIT 
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(KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET 1T FROM THE 
FACTORY ‘' DIRECT 


PRICES ’WAY DOWN 


We have knocked the bottom out ofthe 
High Cost of Fence Building. You 
can save from 25 to 40 per cent on our 
High Quality--Low Priced rust resist- 
ing fences. Here’saman that ‘ 


SAVED 38 PER CENT 


Mr. R. A. Dillard, Milton, Okla., writes: 
“1 found all the Fence as good or better 
than I expected. rare bargain. | sav 
$26.65 on my $75.00 order.”” 

Why not put this big saving in your own 
pocket through our 


Direct From Factory to Farm 
plan of selling? Kitselmans’ low prices and Longe 
Lasting Fences have reduced fence building costs 
for more than a half-million farmers. 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 

save you money on every rod and sell you a better fence. 
Write us today for Free Catalog aud money-saving prices 
on Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Gates and Barb Wire. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Dept. 84 MUNCIE, IND. 
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[[OFFICER’S ARMY SHOE 
soy Fe vert or eset 


S / Direct from Boston Mak- 
. \I ers to you, of exceptional 















=== j 


\ quality. soles sewed not 
R nailed, solid leather 
y thruout, neat, comfort- 
». able, guaranteed to 
mm wear or a new 
pair free; $12.00 
value, worth 
twenty- 
four in 
wear. 
Munson Last 
Send No Money 
$6.9 8.., on arrival. Postage Free. 
Mail coupon today to 


Reliable Mail Order Company, Dept.31 
25 Huntington Ave., Boston, 17 Mass. 





ree ceria” 





Send...... pairs, 1’ll pay postman on arrival. 
My money back if I want it. Size.... ++ 
WMS . 0 -- te 08 ors Me yy 
Address... cc eccseeccesesreessreserr 
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O seed wasted, less chopping out required, and 


you get just as big 


a yield by planting one 


seed at a time at regular intervals in the row with 
JOHN DEERE 


COMBINED COTTON, CORN 
and PEANUT PLANTERS 


Every John Deere cotton planter 
drops a single seed at a time, 
or more if desired, whether it is a 
one-row walking or riding, or two- 
row riding planter. Each of these 
planters is equipped with the special 
shaped John Deere saw-tooth type 
Steel picker wheel. The teeth pick 
one seed ata time out of the hop- 
per, regardless of whether the 
hopper is full or nearly empty. The 


lintiest, fuzziest seeds are handled 
without clogging or choking and 
without damaging the seed. You 
control the drop by a thumbscrew 
adjustment. The seed is put into 
the ground just as you want it. 
These advantages mean a bigger 
crop, seed saving and larger profits. 
A great variety of seeds—corn, peae 
nuts, sorghum, etc.—can be handled 
by every one of these planters, 


—"Better Farm Implements” 114 pages, illustrates and 
Free Book describes John Deere Cotton, Corn and Peanut Planters 
and the leadingtype of every other John Deere implement. Also contains 


other information of value to you, 


Write today for a copy. Address 


John Deere, Moline, lil, Ask for Package CC —735 


JOHN=DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 








SEEDS 


FOR thirty-one years Hastings’ Seeds have been successful in the South. 


Each year they have received more 


care, have been made better, to pro- 


duce larger and finer crops and vegetables than any other seeds you can 
buy. They have become the Standard of the South. 
Hastings’ Seeds are planted in every county from Virginia to New Mexico 


and about two and a 


half million people depend on them directly for food 


or crops. You can depend on them faithfully, too. 
Write for our big new 116-page catalog. There are 20 pages in full 
natural colors; over 250 illustrations from photographs—it’s a very useful 


Look and all ready for mailing to you. 


It’s absolutely free. 


H. G. HASTINGS CO. 


“The South’s 


Seedsmen” 


ATLANTA, GA. 








smile touched her lips as she regained 
her composure. 

“Sam, you’re making a declaration 
to me.” 

He returned solemnly: “I have loved 
you all my life.” 

In a second she was a girl again; 
she gently laughed and_patted the 
hand that held her own. 

“Sam, Sam, you’re making light of 
me, my dear old friend. The sherbet 
and the summer day i“ 

Leavitt interrupted with real pas- 
sion: “No, Molly!” and she saw that 
he was preparing to fall on his knees 
and rose hastily. 

“Come,” she said, slightly trembling; 
“let us never speak of this again.” Lea- 
vitt, remaining where she sat, his hands 
clasped, looked up at her with adora- 
ion, his fine face transfigured by the 
hope of love and the light of youth 
which, like wings, had brushed across 
his countenance. Then he sighed 
deeply, arose and came toward her 
with dignity. 

“Always remember there is some 
one in the world who will serve you, 
and to whom you are—first of all, 
That knowledge is precious to a 
woman.” 

She stood looking at him with 
changed expression, then she put both 
hands out and he kissed them fer- 
vently. When he had gone, she walked 
up and down the sitting room, pressing 
her handkerchief, to her lips, and her 
step was as light as a girl’s. 





CHAPTER X 
JOHN’S ITALIAN LABORERS BE- 
COME UNPOPULAR 

FTER supper, Mrs. Tremaine said 

to John: 

“T hear through Mr. Leavitt and 
Mammy that your Italians are un- 
popular.” He replied that work was 
always unpopular among the lazy, 
and that the Italians were excellent 
laborers. 

“I do not believe that you can in- 
troduce foreign habits in the South, 
John. We have our ways; they go 
back as many years as the country’s 
history. We are less foreign here 
than anywhere in the United States.” 

“Then what do you think will be 
the outcome of my little immigration 
scheme, mother?” 


“Why, I think the darkies_ will 
rebel.” 


Tremaine smiled. He did not be- 
lieve it, but it amused him to con- 
template it. 


“It will go badly for them if they 
do,” he said with determination. 


His intercourse with the land, the 
companionship of the fields, his daily 
labor, had softened his stern expres- 
sion. He had been homeless so long 
that his new life at home was grate- 
ful to him, body and soul. 


“Whatever he has done,” his mother 
reflected, “is past. The mark has been 
made, and like every spiritual and 
mental mark is deep; but, though I 
do not know how, he seems to have 
effaced the scar; I see no evidence in 
him of weakness. Perhaps his triumph 
and conquest are greater than many 
a man with fess temptation could have 
had,” and she thought of the prodigal 
son. 


“Leavitt is charming—altogether a 
most unusual man. But don’t let him 
alarm you, mother. If half a dozen 
crazy Negroes and a handful of white 
loafers should come here to disturb us 
I should know how to meet them.” 

“Riots are not pleasant things at 
any time, John.” 

Tremaine nodded. 


“T have seen them when they were 
very serious indeed.” 
(To be continued) 


This little pig went to market, 

A nice fat pig-club pig; 

His seven brothers stayed at home, 
Same age, not half as big. 
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PENFIELD 


The new starched collar model 


[iDEWEL| 


COLLARS 


Save Your Tie, Time and Temper 
Hall, Hartwell & Co., Makers, Troy, N. ¥, 





Direct from Factory to You 
ALL SIZES AND STYLES 
2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 12, 16, 22 and 30 H-P, 


LOW PRICES 


a: wait if you need any size or 
leengine. NOW is the time to buy. 
Life Guarantee Against Defects. 
Big surplus horse-power, Above price in- 
cludes engine complete on skids, ready te 
operate when you get it. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Immediate factory shipment. Write or wire 
for New Big Engine Catalog FREE. 


WITTE ENGINE WorKS 
2353 Oakland Ave. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2353 Empire Bidg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 











MY 

LOW PRICES 

BEFORE YOU BUY 

Don’t neglect to send for my New 


in Fence and Gate Book and see for 
yourself how you can SAVE BIG MONEY buying 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


° til t this book and com: 
po ey BROWNS HEAVY Crp Test GALV ANIEED 

















4 prices w 
IRE FENCE—the fence that r rust longer— 
stiffer and stronger—that outlasts all others. 











FREIGHT PREPAID 
20% to 40% 


. Over 160 styles. 











With Leavitt Dehorner 


—wo shearing snips and it’s all over with. No 
crushing, no nerve-racking sawing. Two V shaped 
knives cut from four sides at once. Powerful, 
heavy-cogged slide makes sure easy work of it. 
More than 75.000 in use all over the world. 
Fully guaranteed. Insist that your hardware 
man sell you a Leavitt. Free circular tells ad- 
vantages of deborning—better prices for stock. 

Leavitt Mfg. Co., Mfgrs. 

353 Griggs St., Urbana, Ill. 








DALY FOOD 
STOCK FEED 


$] 50 

FOR 

50 GALS covered. Equal to corn — o—<—_, 
Barrels weigh 625 pounds, pver 50 gallons. Big ers us! 

60-barrel car lots cheaper. Can be mixed with roughage ‘ 
replace grains. Will ship sight draft to bill of lading pay® 

on arrival at your station’ Sample and book free. al 
THB J. J. GARVBY COMPANY, Dept P.F.New Orleans. 


MOLASSES 


Best and Greatest Stock Feed ever dis- 
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Lift Corns out 
_ with Fingers 


Afew drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 














Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 
a tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain, 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns bétween the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
no pain when applying it or afterward. 

A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
a few cents at drug stores anywhere. 

The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 





Begin Early to Control 


Apple Scab 
Cedar Rust 
Brown Rot 


Cover avets and foliage with a 
in film of 


——==D 
Atomic Sulphur 
to prevent the germination of 
fungous spores. A smooth 
paste which quickly suspends 
in water. Especially valuable 
for bad scabbing varieties of 
apples and to prevent brown 
rot in peaches and other stone 
fruits. Does not cause russet- 
ing df fruit. 


Free to Sprayers 


Our Service Department gives free ad- 
vice on spraying operations. You are 
invited to write us about any spraying 
problem. Spraying bulletin gives time-" 
ly information. Send name and ad- 
dress and receive it regularly. Address 


General Chemical; 


Insecticide Dept, 25 Broad St, New York 








$10.000.00 





si:se0=O.«XBAGKS: THIS SAW 
For Hertaler & HERTZLER & ZOOK 












Portable 


Wood SAW 


is easy to operate. Our 
No. 1 is the best and 
. Gheapest saw made to which 
@ ripping table may be at- 
tached. Guaranteed 1 year. 
Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for catalog. 


BENTZLER & ZOOK CO. 
x § Belleville, Pa. 
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OUR HEALTH TALK 
Twenty Health Hints for 1921 


HE home should have an abundant 

supply of good, pure water. 

2. A sanitary closet should be pro- 
vided to prevent the spread of the 
filth - borne dis- 
eases, such as ty- 
phoid fever, dysen- 
tery, diarrhea, 
bowel complaints 
of children, and 
hookworm dis- 
eases. ; 

3. Mosquitoes 
and flies should 
not be allowed to 
breed near the 
home. Mosquitoes breed only in 
standing water and all such water 
should be drained, oiled, or kept free 
from mosquito larvae (wigglers) by 
fish. Ninety-five per cent of our 
house flies breed in stable manure. 
During the fly season the stables 
should be cleaned at least once a 
week and the manure placed upon the 
land. Screening, especially the din- 
ing room, kitchen, and bedrooms, 
wim keep out flies and mosquitoes; 
but, wherever possible, it is far bet- 
ter to control their breeding. 

4. Ventilate every occupied room, 
but be sure to provide also an ade- 
quate means for heating living and 
working rooms. 





DR. WASHBURN 


5. Wear loose, porous clothing 
suited to season, weather, and occu- 
pation. 


6. If you are an indoor worker, be 
sure and get recreation outdoors. 

7. Sleep in the fresh air; in the 
open if you can. 

8. Hold a handkerchief before your 
nose and mouth when you cough or 
sneeze and insist that others do the 
same way. 

9, Always wash your hands before 
eating. 

10. Do not overeat, especially of 
meat and eggs. Take plenty of veg- 
etables and fruit. 


11. Eat slowly; chew your food 
thoroughly. 
12. Drink sufficient water daily, 


but avoid ice-water and other very 
cold drinks. 

13. See that the bowels move thor- 
oughly at least once every day. Do 
not neglect the call of nature. 

14. Stand, sit, and walk erect. 
Breathe deeply. 

15. Do not allow poisons and in- 
fections to enter the body. Keep 
away from contagious diseases and 
avoid crowds when contagions are 
present in the community. Be vacci- 
nated against smallpox and typhoid 
fever. 

16. Keep the 
tongue clean. 

17. Keep the body clean by regular 
bathing. 

18. Avoid self-drugging; beware of 
patent medicines, the majority of 
which contain alcohol or narcotic 
drugs and are habit-forming. 


teeth, gums, and 


19. Have your doctor examine you 
carefully at least once a year. Con- 
sult your dentist at regular intervals. 

20. Work, play, rest, and sleep in 
moderation. Keep serene; worry is 
the foe of health. Cultivate the com- 


panionship of your neighbors and 
forget about your troubles. 
B. E. WASHBURN, M. D. 
Paint the Garden Tools 
HEELBARROWS, hoes, rakes, 


shovels, picks, cultivators, trowels, 
weeders, spading forks, etc., are care- 
lessly thrown aside after their sum- 
mer’s service. Next spring they are 
found the worse for rust; sometimes 
entirely ruined. Paint applied to the 
metal as well as the wooden parts 
before putting them in winter stor- 
age would protect them from rust.— 

-, AG 
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A. J. Kirstin Company 
7 , Michigan. 
Dear Mr. Kirstin:— 


I 
KIRSTIN Stum 


acres of stumps. 
tor takes one minute 
‘or a stump. 

Very oy yours, 








the Might Mighty KIRSTIN in action. See 
sands 





ded 


of 
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Clear Stump Land 
Now And BeatLow Prices 


a wn hy compel =" : t Yr orf 
every tarmer to clear an 
all waste land and increase production. You can 















Try One Man Stump Puller FREE! 


Just send for a KIRSTIN Stum 

Puller on the terms of my 30 Day Free Trial Offer. Try it on your 

biggest, toughest stumps. See how it yanks them out in no time. 

— ~he? little, green, rotten, tap- a 
© extra men o¢ horses required. 


rsti 


” Don’t send a penny. 







stumps—trees and 





















The 
Mighty 


The mighty all steel KIRSTIN is guaranteed 3 years against 
breakage. Greatest in speed, power and strength. A few 
presmase on the _ — seco agen tons of pulling 
pros on stumps. ingle, wer. 
Try it and prove all my claims. Ir'no not po gt 
at my expense. You take no risk. 
Free! My My gree at book “Cheapest Way to Clear 
shows actual photographs of 
how thou- 
have cleared their waste land and turned 
olden profits. ACT! Meet 
y greater production. 
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UCCESS with the farm flock depends on turning 
every hatchable egg into @ good, strong chick. 
and raising the largest number of t ese chicke 

to quick seed at the least expense, 

Buckeye Poultry Raising Equipmentispreferred 
600,000 users and 15,000 dealers because it has ein | 
itselfreally economical and efficient. Whereve — 
try raisers gather, its supremacy is acknowle 

You take no chances whatever with the “ste ecm 
Theincubatore, from the 65-egg machine to the .10,368- 
egg Mammoth. age Guaranteed to hatch evefy hatch- 
able egg, and “Buckeye” chicks are famous for size 
and vigor. 

Buckeye Colony Brooders have solved the prob! 
and revolutionized the chickenbusiness. They ma 
three chicke where one grew re.ata fourth 
Se co an : a -—~ theexpense. Sold on a money- 

rantes. Burncoalor kerosene. Self-regula- 
ting, sanitary and economical 
ecpuckere equipment te endorsed by agricultural 
eges, experimen’ 
= on tions, and county agents 

Ask the Bucteye User—He Knowat 

Send for the Buckeye catafog that telle you how 
these remarkable incubators and broodersmakeboul- 
try raising more profitable,and why they are univer- 
sally recommended by people who know. Addrese 
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At a Cost of 1 xe Per Cord I | Factory 


ie Today for Bi 
t Price on the 


Saw. the first made and sold direct from 


OTTAWA LOG SAW 


a Down Trees Saws Logs wf 


PPAWA. 





to user. Greatest labor saver an 
money-maker ever invented. , Bowe any Slee 
log at the rate of a foot,a mi the B 
work of tenmen. Aseasily > from log 
to log or cut to cut as wen Be ea 
Cee Frost Proof ne— 
3 H- e, Hopper cooled. 
Magne 


ial Offer and Low 
The One Man 


PS. 
other machinery Pulley furnished. 
Cash or Easy Payments— 
30 Days Trial Shipped direct from 


Do dela: Let the AWA 
for itsel Ret yy Mie cambiar 
See the OTTAWA at work once 

and you will mover, 1 it up oak + 


Does sawing bo other aw y will: is Or 





der is 
ea at the 


The little matter of 10 b fn 
Whi at 22: Vethancer AAR S pt : . Rr 


and oho 
year. 


Will bring: sarees 


$1 @ year. 


You: 


Nation; an independent 
bo | prints all the news  f es world 


If the Wer aa” ‘gCastaland 
you want to keep inder ts 


an Mitasteated 3 ane 
Nation’s center, fon all the 
eee Make better gardens. 


All are tested for purity 
and vitality. ave 
been giving satisfac- 
tion for over 50 years. 
Be sure and try our 


the truth; now s 28th 
paper fills the ate with- 


Washington has become 








posted on se 4 like di FINE GETABLES 
Fi the inci" a the A seas on ee VE ca Age 
destiny. = e packet each oi 
rom tne least expense ¢ t, Lettuce, 


time 

ou want @ pa in your hom 
a ns = wh. oy is sincere, reliable, entertain~ 
the Pat is 





a means this Is vem means, 


Radigh and Tomato— 
postpaid. All are heavy 


per e 
yieldingand exce: 





or whieh 
strongly. 
© paper, a 
weeks. 


Capit ital: 


“ine 100 
t nied in 
PA: 2 f te, are new 


Lae | to to show that you ae like such 
send athfinder on 


you would appreciate a pa- 


mets 
AA fine in quality. “Ty the 
Sen, 


Large CATALOG FREE 


Gives helpful cultural directions and 
offers strictly high-grade seeds at fair 
prices. Write for your free copy to-day. 


The Livingston Seed Co.,14.2 Bigh St., Columbus, Ohio 


lefiy—here it 


the P 

joes not repay us 
friends. Address: 
Washington, D.C, 





Our advertisers are guaranteed to be reliable. 











Send in your renewal promptly. 


Get up a.club and get a reward. 








Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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OUR COUNTRY HOME 
LIGHTING SET 














‘Dining Room, 








an MS <I Si 3s ses a 
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A Complete Set of Fixtures, Especially Adapted to 
Country Home Lighting 


This complete and beautiful set of fixtures will add the last 
touch of comfort and elegance to complete the home. 

Wired, ready to hang. Any man with screwdriver and pliers 
can install them in an hour. > 





Express Prepaid, Direct from Factory to You, $25 


There is Quality, Long Service and Lighting Cheer 
that you will get from these fixtures in your home. 


PIEDMONT ELECTRIC CO., Asheville, N. C. 























bItpy Paints at 


Manufacturers’ Price ~ 


Pail AN 


ORDER DIRECT FROM US AND GET THE 
LOWEST MANUFACTURER'S PRICES. 


We've been making good paint for years—and we've saved 
property owners thousands of dollars in the actual first- 
cost, besides giving them paint that will last longer and 
greatly increase the value of their buildings. 


SCO-CO PAINT—THE GREAT PRESERVATIVE 


Protects from decay—adds years of service to bulld- 
ings—costs less than other paints not nearly as good. 
A pure linseed oil paint, ready-mixed for home, roof, 
floor, wall, wagon, and all purposes where good paint 
is needed. FULLY GUARANTEED, 


Gentlemen :— . ; 

y farm is situated in Lee County. I placed it on the market at a fair price, 
but could not get a single prospect. our representative called on me, and per- 
suaded me to improve the place by painting it. 

I used twelve barrels of SCO-CO Paint, with the result that I soon sold my 
farm without any trouble, for several thousand dollars more than I expected to get. 


ours very truly, 
Thos. B. Hooks, Americus, Ga. 


THE SOUTHERN COTTON OIL CO. 


Paint Products Division 


Dept. G Savannah, Ga. 





Write Today for Our Free 
Paint Book and Color Card 
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<9" factory to you. 


PLANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES The Genuine CHAMPION Cools Milk 


Operates quickly, easily, cheaply. Saves its cost 
All styles. 150 Illustrations. Also copy of ‘The Full in one week. Halts bacterial growth. Removes 
Egg Basket.”’ These will surely please you—send 25c. rs. If your dealer cannot supply you, write 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL, for special offer. t free. 

indlanapolls, tnd. Champion Milk Cooler Co.,Dept.o, Cortland, N.Y. 
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This Week in the Poultry Yard 


HE first thing to do is to go over 
the whole flock and, applying 
the rules for judging layers and non- 


layers, cull out all that are not now 


producing well and whose shape does 
not give promise of improvement. If 
you have not read the rules, doubt- 
less your county agent or home dem- 
onstrator can help you out. Don’t be 
timid about asking Chey are there 


to help you and glad to do it. 


* 


Fattening coops are next in order. 
Chickens running at large never lay 
on much fat and you need to give them 
special feed. Two to three weeks’ time 
is enough, if properly utilized. 
coops high enough to let the tallest 
bird stand straight with comfort. The 
top and back should be closed tight. 
The front must be slatted with space 
enough between for the fowls to reach 
through to eat out of a trough. The 
trough, V-shaped, must come close to 
the slats and high enough above the 
floor to let the fowls eat conveniently. 


* * 


M ake 


The feed should be a mash, two- 
thirds corn meal, one-third bran and 
middlings. It is best mixed with skim 
milk or buttermilk and about as 
much as the fowls in the coop will eat 
in 10 or 15 minutes time. Many feed- 
ers add about one-tenth part of fine 
chopped beef suet or other fat. The 
trough must be movable, to allow its 
being cleaned well after each feed. 
Give four or five feeds each day, 
watching carefully to note if the fowls’ 
appetites continue good. If they seem 
indifferent to feed, cut one feed out. 
A little dry corn can be given in the 
coop just to amuse them. Beef scrap 
can be substituted for the suet. In fat« 
tening fowls for the table make sure 
they have an ample supply of fresh, 
clean water or of milk. Their coops 
must be kept strictly clean and dry. 
Good dry litter, cut moderately short 
will help in making comfortable quar- 
ters. This is an important point. 

x * x 

The effect of this method of feeding 
is to rapidly increase the weight of any 
bird and to produce tender, juicy meat. 
“Milk fed” poultry is made a specialty 
on many farms near large markets. 

A reliable set of scales is a conven- 
ient thing, birds being weighed at start 
of feeding and every three or four days 
to note progress. 

* * ®& 

Good fat chicken is as welcome on 
the farmer’s oWn table as on his city 
cousin’s and in justice to his family and 
to himself he should first of all think 
of the home supply, using the same 
method to insure good quality. Good 
fare like charity should. begin at 
home! 

. “2 

In marketing the surplus, remember 
that appearances help wonderfully. It 
will pay to have ‘all the chickens in 
one crate of the same breed, of uniform 
size,and keep males and females apart. 
If you are raising a good strain of one 
breed it will be easy to have attrac- 
tive fowls; and don’t be timid about 
putting your card on the coop. You 
have a name for the farm, no doubt; 


so advertise it. F. J. ROTHPLETZ. 


Cotton Association Meets at Dallas, 
Texas, in February 


HE annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Association to be held 
in Dallas, Tex., in February, 1921, is 
already attracting deep interest and 
will be one of the largest attended 
and most important conventions ever 
held in the South. This convention 
will be attended by representatives 
from not only every state, but from 
practically every county in the Cot- 
ton Belt, and in addition to this, we 
are assured of an attendance from 
various other sections of the nation, 
as well as_ representatives from 
abroad. 
HARVIE JORDAN, Secretary. 
St. Matthews, S. C. 
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SEED FROM THE 
FINEST VEGETABLES 
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SLATE’S $1.00 Garden Bo 
Contains $1.40 of. Seed 


My Dollar Garden Box contains enough 
purebred, tested seed to plant the aver- 
age garden. In it are the best varieties 
for home use—the kind I use in my own 
garden. 

Two varieties of corn: one early, tender 
and sweet; another for the main crop. 
Lima beans, large, round potato variety 
of mealy flavor; fleshy 6-weeks snaps; 
cornfield beans that need no poles; crisp, 
tender lettuce ; two varieties of tomatoes, 
for table and canning; tender cucum- 
bers; sweet, heavy netted cantaloupes; 
squash, beets, cabbage, spinach, radishes, 
collards, mustard, okra, peas. I sell the 
box for a dollar, postpaid, to introduce 
my purebred seeds. 

For families of six or seven, I recom- 
mend my $2.50 garden box (worth $3), 
and for large families, my $5 box. Post- 
paid upon receipt of price. (Money back 
if not satisfied.) 

Order a Garden Box today, or write for 
my new illustrated 1921 catalog. 


WW. C. SLATE 
The Farmer Seedsman 
Box 149 
SO. BOSTON, 














¢ Wright’s Smoke 


made of hickory smoke. Easily ape 


lied with cloth or brush. Gives de- 
icious flavor — does away with old 
smoke bhouseeliminates shrinkage 
and loss, Large $1.25 bottle wil] smoke 
a barrel of meat— guaran 


Wright’s Ham Pickle | 


@ scientific preparation for curing 
meat, Contains everything except 
salt, Cures meat better, with less 
work and gives delicious flavor, GQuare 
anteed — your druggist has it, 

Ask Your Dealer for genuine, 
guaranteed Wright’s Smoke or Ham 
Pickle. Write us if your dealer can’t 
supply you. 

~ £. H. WRIGHT COMPANY, Ltd. 

843 Broadway, 6 Kaneas City, Mo. 


(7 L/ 44224 


FOxsnw 
RUBBER 


~~ = «-) Toughest weather-resgister, Used and 
f| recommended by thousands of South: 
ern farmers. Strictly A-1 quality —no 
seconds. No pulp, no tar — will not 
>|stick in rolls. Easy to lay. No short 
lengths —strictly one-piece rolls of 108 
-square feet, with cement, nails and 
Zi directions for laying. 

BS LOW PRICES — because sold direct 
fh ——<—<—<—_——= Dy South’s oldest and 
«| largest Machinery and Supply House. 


SLATE-SURFACE SHINGLES] Tite today 


The t tt ti See Sree 
most attractive, d 
durable and economical samples an 


roofing for residences. lowest direct 
prices, 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO., fituwons, Va: 


SAVE $36 


Genuine $100 Oliver Typewriters now $64. 
Brand new, latest model, Direct from fac- 
tory to you. And we ship you an Oliver for 
free trial. No payment down. Keep it or 
return it. If you want to own it, pay us only 
$4 per month, This is the greatest type- 
writer bargain on earth. You save $36. Write 
today for full particu- 
lars, including our book, 
“The Typewriter on the 
Farm.” Then we wilf 
send you an Oliver for 
free trial. Write new. 


We CAIVER Tpcwrites Grose 
$281 Oliver Typewriter Bids. 
Chicago, til, 


New Feather Beds only $10.50 


New Feather Pillows, $2.20 per pair. New, Sanitary and 
Dustless Feathers. Best 8 oz. Ticking. SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. Write for new catalog. Agents wanted 


SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW CO Dept 20. GreensboroN.€- 
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Sixty Thousand Farmers to Oper- 
ate Marketing Association 


(Concluded from page 7, column 4) 


Since the Government would not 
contil . 

ian farmers resolved to “do the job 
themselves” and thereupon set about 


perfecting the idea for a cooperative 


pool upon a permanent basis. A com- 
mittee of the Council of Agriculture, 
appointed in October, recommended a 


preliminary plan to the Council on 
December 8, and this was #€cepted 
subject to the approval of the con- 
stituent organizations of the council. 
Representatives of these organiza- 
tions, including the United Farmers 
of Manitoba, the United Farmers of 
Alberta, the Saskatchewan Grain 
Growers’ Association, the United 
Farmers of Ontario, the Saskatche- 
wan Codperative Elevator Company, 
andthe United Grain Growers’, Limi- 
ted, have appointed representatives 
who make up the permanent commit- 
tee which is supervising the organiza- 
tion. 

The idea is to form a central selling 
agency which will sell upon the 
world’s markets the wheat belonging 
to the association, which in turn has 
been furnished by the farmer-mem- 
bers. An advance will be paid upon 
the wheat at the time of delivery. 
The wheat will be pooled according 
to grade and sold when tthe central 
selling agency sees fit. The balance 
of the money will be paid through the 
year in installments until the entire 
amount received is paid to the farm- 
ers, except the cost of operating the 
association. P. F. N. 


Tobacco Warehouse Association 
Wants 50 per cent Cut in Acreage 


HE North Carolina Tobacco Ware- 

house Association meeting in 

Wilson recently passed the following 
resolution : 

“1, That the proposed reduction of 
one-third in acreage as recommend- 
ed by the Tobacco Growers’ Associa- 
tion is not, in our opinion, a suffi- 
cient reduction; the reduction should 
be at least 50 per cent and any 
amount planted in excess of one- 
half of the normal crop will invite 
disaster. 

“2. That we feel it is the duty of 
the tobacco warehousemen to reach 
the tobacco growers in person and 
to urge upon them (1) the absolute 
necessity of cutting their tobacco 
crops at least one-half—and that if 
they plant tobacco at all they should 
not plant “Make All,” “Big Gem,” 
and “Pinkney Arthur,” but should 
confine themselves to the staple va- 
rieties which have given eastern 
North Carolina its reputation in the 


past. (2) That they abandon ‘the 
West as their “smoke house #nd 
corn crib,” and pledge themselves 


honestly to make an effort to live 
at home in 1921.” 

The association publishes the fol- 
lowing statistics of production of 
bright tobacco: 


Lbs. Av. Price 
ee 358,438,965 $10.68 
ERS tet 290,926,000 18.41 
Ee 363,650,000 29.27 
Ree 449,375,000 34.83 
ae ae. 487,894,000 44.37 
eer. 600,000,000(estimated) 


The association, with much tobac- 
cO on hand, may ask a larger cut 
than farmers would find advisable, 
but we pass this on to our readers. 


Virginia Dairymen Meet February 
16-18 


THE Virginia Dairy Show and an- 

nual convention of the State 
Dairymen’s Association, will be held 
in Roanoke, Virginia, on February 
16, 17, and 18, 1921. Program will be 
announced at a later date. 

FRANK A. BUCHANAN, 
Secretary. 











THESE LEADING NEWSPAPERS 





newspapers listed below. 


a better citizen—if it is a good paper. 


to any of the following papers 


NORTH CAROLINA 


DURHAM SUN, 
Durham, N. C. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


GREENVILLE NEWS, 
Greenville, N. C. 


NEW BERN SUN-JOURNAL, GREENSBORO DAILY NEWS, 
New Bern, N. C. Greensboro, N. C. 
FAYETTEVILLE OBSERVER, WINSTON-SALEM JOURNAL 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


THE CONCORD TRIBUNE, 
Concord, N. C. 


Fayetteville, N. C. 


RALEIGH TIMES, 
Raleigh, N. C. 











Each of the 70,000 readers of The Progressive 
Farmer in Virginia, North Carolina and South Carolina 
should subscribe to one or more of the leading daily 


Reading a daily newspaper will make any farmer 
These prublica- 
tions are the best in their localities, and may be relied 
upon to give news that is fresh and accurate. 


These papers have a message for you. 
The Progressive Farmer they will tell you why you 
cannot afford to be without a daily newspaper. 


Watch for these advertisements, or write at once 





Through 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
THE EVENING HERALD, 
Rock Hill, S. C. 


GREENVILLE PIEDMONT, 
Greenville, S. C. 


GREENVILLE NEWS, 
Greenville, S. C. 
































MILL WORK — SASH ~ DQORS — FRAMES ETC. 


Send Us Your Plans 


Do'not put off your building 
any longer. Our prices for Mil] 
Work are now away down and 
we can make prompt delivery. 
Send us your plans or lists and 
let us quote prices that will sure 
prise’ you. 

Get our figures so as to start 
building ahead of the rush. 
Information gladly furnished. 


Miller Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
618 Stockton St., Richmond, Virginia 


LARGEST MILL WORK PLANT SOUTH 











LOCAL SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 
WANTED! 


Write at once, 
The Progressive Farmer Company 






or narrow tires, 
Sees 


Aer 




















COLLAR 
-HAMES 


Made of 
Gum Wood 


$5.50 
Per Pair 


DELIVERED 


Undoubtedly the best and most 
economical article the farmer has 
ever used. Takes the place of 
both collar and hames; last sev- 
eral times as long as ordinary col- 
lar, at only half the cost; much 
cooler in hot weather. No more 
sore shoulders. Money refunded 
if not satisfied. State size collar 
wanted. 

DEALERS interested in county or 
state agencies should communicate 
with us at once for attractive 
proposition. 

YOUNG- TUCKER: MANF. CO., 
Office and Factory DARLINGTON, S, C 
eel 

































A Purebred Registered Pig 
For a few hours’ pleasant work, is 
what The Progressive Farmer's 
Special Offer means to you. 
Write Today for our Special Offer 
and earn a fine, purebred, regis- 
3 tered pig this month. 














Send in your renewal promptly. 
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For Kids wash 





clothes 


RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE 
CLOTH 


32 INCH 
A yarn-dyed fabric. 
Galatea. 
Send for color card to 


dealer or to 


Outwears 


Stands the strain, 


your 


RENFREW MANUFACTURING CO. 


ADAMS 
Established 1867 


MASSACHUSETTS 





er is now of- § 
fered at less 
than pre-war 
Prices. 

SEND NO 
MONEY 


you sweater by mail 
postpaid. On deliv- 


our aoe 4 % 
zymth $969 
e 









PAY WHEN 
DELIVERED 


ad: 
of high grade yarn, large chew? collar, two knitted-in 
kets, and bro: loose, achable belt. Colors, 
Gray or Blue. Sizes 32 to T6. Why pay more for 
® sweater when you can get this guaranteed bargain 


aS, only $2.697 


en’s sweater] comes without belt, 


ler one or more of these bargain sweaters now. 


Women’s sweater, No. 26 

Men's sweater, . No. 2 

THE HOWARD-LUX CO 
Dept. 16 


B530. 


6 B921. (29) 


MPANY 


319 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 








Farmers Exchange 


Breeders’ Cards 
(7 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Cotton Seed—Addison’s Early Prolific—Makes good 
in the boll weevil section; 45 per cent lint, 

medium boll, light foliage, and extra early, 

Addison, Blackwells, Ga. . 


Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed for Sale—$1.50 per 
bushel, sacked and cleaned, in 31-3 bushel lots ang 
oven. These seed from better land than same variety, first 
picking October 5th, 1,560 Ibs. per a. under Stats 


























Agricultural Department supervision. No boll we 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts as a Word B. I. Nicholson, Route 3, Laurinburg, N. Cc. com 
i 
LEGHORNS Frost woe Cabbage ig “yt varieties, now HEDGES 
ready, at $1.75 per 1,000, f.0. Ty; special prices I Plants— <a 
Good. White Leghorns—$2.50. J. W. Propst, Boyd- on large contracts. Parks Plant (o., Ty Ty, Ga. estes con. “$10; ame. it PE Pee ree 
n, Cabbage Pants—Millions now ready, Jersey and Conover, N. 
Se Brown Leghorn Cockerels—$2.50. Write Charleston Wakefields, Flat Dutch; 100, 40c; 500, $1; KUDZU 


Frank Puryear, Orange, Va 


Single Comb White Leghorn Baby Chicks—Strong, 
vigorous chicks, from our special matings, from stock 
that has won first prizes in every show exhibited, with 
an egg record unsurpassed 50,000-egg capacity latest 
model incubators. Price $5.50 per 25; $10.50 per 50; 
$20 per 100. Two hatches every week, beginning Feb- 
ruary Ist Now booking orders for February and 











March. Safe delivery guaranteed. Alabama Leghorn 
Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. 
ORPINGTONS 
The Flagler Farm White Orpingtons—Cockerels, 


Pullets. Mrs. Ormond Stone, Clifton Station, Va. 
Beat White Orpingtons in North Coretine—Puee 
$4; cockerels, $6 up. Elmer Oettinger, Wilsor Cc, 
Beautiful Prize-winning White Sreinsinne Old and 
young stock for sale, including 3 prize cockbirds. Mrs. 
Cc. Morgan, Route D, Americus, Ga 








1,000, $1.65; over 5,000, $1.45. The American Plant 


Co., Alma, Ga. 

500 Frost-proof Cabbage Plants Postpaii d,_ $1; ~ 350 
postpaid, 50c; 1,000 expressed, $1.50; 10,000, $14, 
Guarantee prompt — and estiabeshecy plants. 
I Parks, Darien 

Free—100 Fine Frost: — Cabbage Plants With 
Every Order—Leading Varieties. 200 postpaid, 60c; 
400 postpaid, $1; 1,500 expressed, $2.25. Quick ship- 
ments. Dixie Farms, Darien, Ga. 














Cabbage Plants—Large and stocky, ready now; the 
kind that makes hard heads. 100, 50c; 300, $1; 500, 

+4 postpaid; by express collect, 1,000, $2; 5,000, 
$7.5 H. & R. Ballard, Pavo, Ga. 


Do Not Fool With Trashy Cabbage Plants—Order 
frost-proof plants from grower. Leading varieties; 
10 per cent overcount. 250 postpaid, 50c; 500 post- 
paid, $1; 1,000 expressed, $1.50. Plant Farm, Darien, 
Georgia. 








PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Extra Good Barred Rocks—$3 to $5. J. W. Propst, 
a. 





Boydton, 
Prize- winning Barre Rocks—Cockerels and one 
cock, cheap. B. C. Smith, Reidsville, N. C. 





Purebred Barred Plymouth Rocks—Eggs, $2.50 per 
15, delivered. Mrs. Grover Roper, Laurens, 8. C., R. 6. 


Barred Rock Cockerels—From a strain direct from 
ge Price $5 and $6. Write Locust Hill Farm, 
ryden, V 


For Sale—Quality Barred Rock 
boned, good plumage. Satisfaction pyatemess. 
Brown, Box 129, Route 5, Richmond, Va 


‘Royal Blues’—The Best Barred Rocks in_South— 
Cockerels and pullets, $3 to $50 each. Eges for 
hatching, $3 to $10 per a5. __ Satetaction guaranteed. 
G. L. Yarbro, Jackson, Ten 


47 “Bars and Stripes’’ under ribbons, great ‘‘Offi- 
clal North Carolina Show Quality spoke. Write 
for winnings, Grand breeding birds for sale. Foun- 
dation stock from Madison Square Garden winners. 
Newrineroek Farm, i vy. C. 








Cockerels—Large 
Charlie 















ree Silver < ps—Champion hen; first, second, 
third pullets; 33 competing; best display Rocks; best 
cock, cockerel, hen, pullets and pen in official North 
Carolina Show. Dr rs for sale. Eggs, $5 per 15. 
Newringrock Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Four Single Comb Pure Rhode Islend (Red Cock- 
erels—$2 each. _ D 8S. Roiter, Moore, 8 


~ Purebred S.C. Rhode Island Re aso sien Is, $3.50; 
pullets, $3. E. W. liarwood, Mt. Pleasant, N. C., 
oute 1, 


For Sale—1919, 
Island Red_ cocks. 
Fair, Danville, Va. 


WYANDOTTES 


Fishel White Wrandottes for Sale. 
Farm, Durham, N. 


Ww ‘hite Wyandotte 
$1.: Lewis Wells, 


‘8 Vhite Sea ot ~ with 3. 
$7 0. Iredell Lee, Four Oaks, N. 


Columbian Wyandottes—First prize winners,  Offi- 
ee tate Poultry Show, Salisbury, Cc Cockerels, 
bred oe prize winning strain, $5 to $10; pullets, $3 
to $5. Hatching eggs in season. L. E. Workman, 
Denton, N. C. 




















rich red, pure strain 8S. C. Rhode 
Will ship on approval. L. 








Sandy Creek 





Cc a $2; hens, 


Union Level 














she 
pullets, 











~ GEESE 


Full Blood Wild Geese 
present that will be appreciated. J. F. 
Greenville, N. C. 


Domesticated. A Christmas 
Pollard, 








TURKEYS 


Turkeys for Sale. 





Mammoth Bronze Hillcrest Poul- 


try Farm, Eidson, Teun 











STEEL 
ele anid ire 


AND 


‘FENCING 


DIRECT TO YOU —— FRE 


over wood shingles---quick and 
cutting shears given with roofing. 
to fit hips and valleys, 


Direct to You—Firepr: 


the usual price. Send TODAY for F' 


both. Get your roofing direct an 
profits others would get. Address 





FIREPROOF— “Everwear” Roofing is fire- 
CAN'T RUST proof, Can'trust. Needs no 
painting. Can be nailed right 


“EVERWEAR” ROOFING 


oof—Easy to Nail On 
OTHER ROOFING FOR $1.25 PER SQ. 
YOU GET We ergesiting—for the mons 39 
\--2 w Ro 
THE PROFIT al senclan ot about one halt 


ING BOOK, BIG FREE SAMPLES AND CUT 
PRICES. Say if you want fence or roofing, or 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
P Savannah, Ga. 


UT 


PRICES 


IGHT PAID 


easy. Metal 
Easy to cut 


REE BUILD- 


d keep the 











sasahater poems with 





triple’ wile. 
meotich amseeenant antes rg 
days’ triet—mo: money back 
if not O.K. Mbee pe bey Rog 








CANE BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 


60 per cent Sugar, 10 per cent Organic Carbohy- 


drates, 4 per cent Protein; 100 per 


A great stock food. On roughage, makes the stock 
Weighs approximately 11.7 pounds per 
50-gallon Barrel, $10, f.o.b. Mobile. Car- 


eat it all. 
gallon. 
lots in barrels, special contraet. 


MOBILE IMPORTING & TRADING CO., 


53 St. Michael St., 


cent Digestible. 


Mobile, Ala. 











Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Prize winners; free from 
disease and satisfaction guaranteed. Hickory Grove 
Farm, Conover, 





Young Mammoth Lronze Turkeys for Sale—920 
atch. Toms, weighing 24 to 30 Ibs., $20 each; hens, 
14 to 18 Ws., $14 aud $15 each. All from first prize 
winning stock and extra prize of $18 lamp. Oliver J. 








Conrad, Winston Salem, N. C., Route 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Brown Cockerels—$2 White vandote 
B N. C 


Leghorn 
J. Hurley, Wadeville, 
Buff Orpington chickens and Bour- 
Orders promptly filled. 


cockerels, 


Some Fine 8. C. 
bon Red turkeys for sale. 
Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccovill 


White Leghorn and Rhode Is 
Experiment Station 200-egg strain, P. H. 
Bonlee, N. C. 


Largest Strains—Bronze Turkeys—White Wyandotte 
hens, cockerels, and eggs. Best laying strains. Sunny- 
side, Jonesville, Va 









Red Cockerels— 
Nance, 











Cockerels—Light Brahmas, 


Silver Campines, Silver- 
laced Wyandottes, White Orpingtons, $2.50; 


Blue _Or- 





pingtons, $3.50. Walnut Grove Farm, Cabarrus, N. C. 
Prices Reduced—Rarred Rocks, White Rocks, Rhode 


Island Reds and White Leghorns—From the world’s 
greatest laying strains. Pullets, $4; cockerels, $4 
and $5. Circular free. Keowee Farm, Calhoun, 8. C. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


BEANS 








Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—In order to introduce 
our plants, we will send you a sample of 25 plants 
postpaid, together with our big illustrated plant folder, 
if you will send us 5¢ to cover postage and packing. 
Piedmont Plant Co., Albany, Ga. 


Plants, Not Promises—Extra large, selected ‘‘Frost- 
proof’’. Wakefields and Succession; 250 postpaid, 50c; 
600 postpaid, $1.25; 1,000 expressed, $1.40; 6,000, 
$7.50. Guarantee satisfactory plants. Quick ship- 
ment. Write Seaside Farms, Darien, Ga. 








Kudzu Plente-—Ready for shipment. J. C. Linney, 


Hiddenite, 





PEAS 


Peas—All kinds now ready for chjoment. Write fo for 
prices. H. L. Powe, Cheraw, §. 


Wanted—Table and Sonpats — Stal samples ; state 
price, quantity. Jeffreys & Sons, Goldsboro, 


Good, Clean, 

















Mixed Peas—$2.25 per bushel, — 
with order. Farmers’ Hardware Co., Forest C ity, N.C 

New Crop Mixed Peas—$3. 50 bushel. Sun-dried a 
ples, 8c I.; 50-M. bags. All f.0.b. Luther (x sob 
Culberson, N. C. 








PECANS 


75,000 Early Bearing, Bred-up, Budded and Grafted 
Papershell Pecan Trees—Write for free booklet on Pe 
can Culture now. Bass Pecan Co., Lumberton, Miss 


STRAWBERRIES 
Plants—By prepaid mail: Everbearing 
200, $4.50; 300, $6; 400, $7.50; 500, $9 


One- crop varieties, such as Lady Tho ymp- 
200, $2.50 











Strawberry 
100, $2.50; 
1,000, $16, 
son, Klondike, Missionary, etc., 100, $1.50; 





300, $3.25; 400, $4; 500, o 50; 1,000, $7.75. Oakdale 
Farm, Birmingham, Ala 
WATERMELONS. 





Cabbage Plants—Protected from frost by overhead 
irrigation. Charleston Wakefield, Early Summer, Lup- 
ton’s Best Long Island seed. $1.75 per 1,000; special 
price in large quantities. Parcel post orders, 25 cents 
per 1 1,000 extra. J. R. Davis Farms, Bartow, Fla. 


Millions Hardy, Field-grown, Well-rooted ‘‘Frost- 
Cabbage Plants—Standard varieties; 330, 70c; 
: 1,000, $1.75, postpaid; by express, 1,100, $1 1.40: 
% $6.50; 11,000, $12.50. ‘Full count, quick ship- 
ment, satisfactory plants. R. A. Strain, Darien, Ga 


For Sale — Millions Frost-proof Cabbage Plants— 
All leading varieties, grown from Long Island seed. 
If plants are not shipped in 7 days, money refunded. 
1,000, $2.50; 500, $1.50; 300, $1. Harper Plant Co., 
Hattiesburg, Miss. Write nearest 








Thomasville, Ga.; 
office. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—We offer millions of 
extra hard cabbage plants, grown in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, especially adapted to the 
Upper South. Before ordering, write for our big illus- 
trated plant folder. Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, 
South Carolina, 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Fifteen million large 
size, now ready, for wholesale and retail trade. Wake- 
field, Brunswick, Flat Dutch. 500, $1; 1,000, $1.75; 
5,000, Ji. 50 per 1,000, by express or mail collect for 
post Delivery guaranteed or money refunded 
Clark Plant Co., Box 108, Thomasville, Ga 


Twenty-five lion 8 fealthy, | 











Million Strong, Healthy, Frost-proof 
Cabbage Plants—Go as you can buy. Satisfaction or 
money back. Succession, Flat Dutch, Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefields. Bermuda onion plants. Post- 
paid, 100, 35c; 500, $1.25; express or mail collect, 
1,000, $1.50; 10, 000 at $1 : 100,000 at $1. Thomas- 
ville Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 





Watson Melon—Producing 3 per hill, 
34, 38, 40 Ibs., 1% cars acre. Seed, 
erence: Allendale Bank. Write L. A. Stoney, Allen 


dale, 8 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Sudan, $7 cwt.; Altalfa. $10; Timothy, $3.50. Other 
seeds at per t less than wholesale. Reliable 
Seed Co., Salina, Tear 


For Sale—Peas, all varieties, $2 bu.; corn, $1 bu: 
velvet beans, in pod, carlots, $15 ton; choice seed 90 
Day velvet beans, sacked, $1.50 bu.; choice seed Bunch 
velvet beans, sacked, $2.50 bu. All prices f.o.b. here. 
Write or wire Heath & Newman, Sandersville, Ga. 


Peach and Apple Trees at bargain prices to planter 
{n small or large lots by express, parcel post or freight 
500,000 June budded peach trees. Plum, cherries. 
pears, grapes, all kinds berries, nuts, etc. Shade and 
ornamental trees, vines and 38 Free catalog 
Tennessee Nursery Co., Cleveland, Tenn. 


FRUIT TREES 


Nut Trees, Ornamental Trees— 
Write today. Smith Bros., 


approximating 
Ib. Ref 




















Sell Fruit Trees, 
Light work, good profit. 





Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 
Fruit Trees—All Varieties Peaches, Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Cherries, Figs, Grapes, Pecans, and Berry 


Plants—For $10.50 we will send by express 17 peach 
trees, which will give ripe fruit from June to October; 
other peach trees, 75c each; apple trees, $1.25; pecans, 
$1.75; grapes, 75¢. Write for prices on any ‘oth r fruit 
trees, shade trees, shrubbery or berry plants needed. 
Our ‘stock is as good as can be had anywhere at any. 
price. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 





Fifty Acres Vrost-proof Cabbage Plants — Jersey 
Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield and Succession. Our 
plants are guaranteed to give satisfaction. $2.50 per 
1,000, or $1.35 for 500, parcel post, prepaid; $2 per 
1,000 by express collect; 5,000 lots, 75. Our ser- 
ice is prompt, no delay. Can furnish from 1,000 to 
10,000,000. Valdosta, Ga. 


Mansor Plant Co., 


Cabbage Plants—Stocky, frost-proof, and as good as 
can be bought anywhere at any price. We have early 
Jersey Wakefields, Charleston Wakefields, Succession 
and Flat Dutch. Prices: by express, 500, $1.25; 1,000 
to 4,000 at $2 per 1,000; 5,000 to 9,000 at $1.75 per 








parcel post, 100, 50c; 200, 3 
500, $1.50;'1,000, $2.50. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 


Cabbage Plants—Fulwood’s Frost-proof—Millions of 
large, stocky, frost-proof cabbage pants, ready to ship 
at once. Varieties, Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, 
Succession and Flat Dutch. Prices, 1,000 to 4,000 at 
$2 per 1,000; 5,000 and over at $1.50 per 1,000, by 
express or mail collect. Prices by mail, postpaid, 100 
for 35c; 500 for $1.50; 1,000 for $2.50, postpaid. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, or money retunded. P. D. Ful- 
wood, Tifton, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants — Fulwood’s frost-proof cabbage 
plants, ready for immediate shipment. Varieties: Jer- 
sey and Charleston Wakefleld, Succession and Flat 
Putch. Prices: by express, 1,000 to 4,000, at $2 per 
1,000; won to 9,000, at 75 per 1,000; 10,000 and 
over, at 50 per 1,000; by parcel post, 100 ‘for 50c; 
500 for i! 50: 1,000 for $2.75, postpaid. | Plants grown 
from best Long Island seed. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or order refilled. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


Our Frost-proof Cabbage Plants are grown in open 
fleld, hardened through frost and freezing weather, 
and will produce heads. Varieties, Early Jersey and 
Charleston Wakefleld. Succession and Flat Dutch 
ready now. Prices, by mail or express collect, 500, 
$1.10; 1,000, $2: 5,000 and over, $1.75, 1,000; 
and over, $1.50, 1,000; postpaid, 500, $1.50: 1, 
$2.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Order today. Agents 
wanted for garden seed. Big premium list free. 
Jefferson Farms, Albany, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—We have 60 acres in seed beds; 
nearly two tons of cabbage seed planted on them, the 
very choicest seed that we could buy. Now ready for 
shipment. Varieties, Extra Early Jersey and Charles- 
ton Wakeflelds, Gold Medal Succession, Flat Dutch, 
Surehead, Drumhead. Prices, by mail prepaid, 100, 
50c; 250, $1; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.50; by express, not 
prepaid, $1.50 per 1,000; over 10,000, at $1.25 per 
1,000. Nothing but good strong plants shipped. Bruce 
Wholesale Plant Company, Valdosta, Ga. 


CORN 

















FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
But no man is permitted to offer d for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to honesty and business responsibility. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Splendid Ore! mare Opportunity—Brushmont Orchard 
Taylorsville, N, C.—139 Acres—4,600 trees; 1,800 feet 
elevation; {deal ‘noes frostless; 8-room, furnished 
dwelling ; barn, stable, granary, tenant house; good 
tenant; abundant local labor; modern equipment; wa- 
ter-works; 5,000-barrel storage house; auto truck; 2 
power spray outfits; cannery, sealing machines, evap- 
orators; all orchard and farm tools; modern varieties; 
2,000 bearing Delicious, Stayman, Winesap, Black 
Ben, ete.; 500 bearing Elberta, Belle; 100 bearing 
Montmorency; remainder 2 and years. Unequaled 
city markets by truck. Owing to worry absentee man- 

















agement; lease term years; absurdly low terms, compe- 
tent man able to carry himself till next crop. Address 
owner, Henry Louis Smith, Lexington, Va. 
VIRGINIA 
Fertile Perrow, 


Sluegrass Dairy Farms—(Catalog.) 
Remiugton, Va. 





Acres—Albemarle County, Va., near 
railroad station, high school, churches, stores; orchard 
several hundred fruit trees; brick dwelling, modern 
improvements, tenant house, barn. If sold next few 
weeks will sell at bargain price. I have other at 
tractive farms we sale. Write H. K. Hawthorne, 
Charlottesville, 


For Sale—125 





OTHER STATES 


Farm for Sale—Life is worth living on a farm near 
Salisbury, Maryland. We have good markets, alsv 
gvod roads. Our soil is fe rtile and productive, and this 
is the home of Prof. . F. Massey. ‘or particulars, 
address. 8S. P. Woodcock, "Salisbury, Maryland. 


The Santa Fe has built a new branch railway line 
through the South Plains regign of West Texas A 
new farming and livestock region with new towns is 
being opened up. This territory already is partly oc 
eupied by a good class of settlers, and crop possibilities 
proven by actua) experience. Here you can profitabls 
raise cotton, corn, sorghums and fruit. It is an idea! 
livestock and dairy country. Low prices for untilled 
lands and very easy terms. Move in early and take 
first pick. Write today for free illustrated folder. 
= & Spearman, 30 Santa Fe Bldg., Blythe, Texas 























Soy Beans—Mammoth Yellow, single bushel, $3.25; 
100 bushels, $3; carlots, on request; 1920 crop. 8. A. 
Tuten, Bonnerton, N. 


Kiloxi and Otootan 
yields any forage crop known. 
acre; $2.50 postpaid. Free mA Kimbrough- 
Mitchell Seed Company, Meridian, Miss. 





Soy Beans—Produce heaviest 
Gallon enough for an 





Reid’s White Dent—Every ear personally selected, 
butted, tipped; twentieth year. Booklet free. Watch 
ads. S. E Reid & Sons, Henderson, Tenn. 


COTTON 


Blue Ribbon Big Boll, Early 5-lock Cotton—Prize 
winner. W. H. Kirkwood, Bennettsville, 8. C. 











CABBAGE AND COLLARDS 








Asala Cotton Seed—Best_ variety known. For de- 
scription and prices, write Bitsche Seed House, Chick- 


Orange and _ ‘Pecan Grove—Where 1] Roses Now Are 
Blooming—30-Acre improved road farm, near delight 
ful Florida village; 20 acres rich dark loamy tillage. 
balance well fenced pasture; valuable timber; large 
number of orange and pecan trees; homey house 
pleasant piazza, delightful shade, ample barn; owner 
called away makes price $1,000, only $600 down, easy 
terms. Details this and other Florida orange groves. 
farms and ranches, page 56 Strout’s Illustrated Cat- 
alog 1,200 Bargains, postpaid, free. Strout Farm 
Agency, 1210 G E Graham Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla 











Early Jersey Cabbage Plants—$1.75, 1,000. R. I. ashaw, Okla 
we Newton, N. C 
Improved — Early Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
eady Now— I est Cabbage qa — a. 75, 1,000. Seed—Ginned with private gin, $2 per bushel. H. M. 
conredy Farm, Claremont, N Rogers, Dillon, 8. C. 
1,000, 


Fine Stocky Cabbage Plants i 75, 
mailed. G. W. Murray, Claremont, N. 


Cabbage Flante—Early Jersey, er rey Wakefield, 
500, $1. se 1,000, $2, postpaid. Bolick Plant Farm, 
onover, c. 


Millions Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—500 postpaid, 
1; by express, $1.50 per 1,000. Plant Farm, Ulah, 
North Carolina. 


Wakefield Cabbage Plants—300, 65¢; 500, 90c~1,000, 
$1.75, insured mail; quick delivery. J. T. Councill & 
Sons, Franklin, Va. 


‘abbage Plants—Millions Now Ready—$1.75 per 
1,000, 5,000, $7.50; soot) low price on large lots. 
Plant Farm, Dade ‘City, 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants — All varieties, now 
ready. $1.75 per 1,000 net; special price large con- 
tracts. Willis Plant Co., Ty Ty, Ga. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Plants — All varieties, now 
ready, at $1.75 per 1,000, net; special price on large 
contracts. Gibbs Plant Co., Ty Ty, Ga. 


Frost-proof Barly Jersey Cabbage Plants—Grown in 
famous Re: nt Section, from selected seed; will 
aa of wt -. $1.75, mailed. Murray’s Farm, Clare- 

oni a 























per bushel; 50; cash with order. J. M. Zorn, 


Cleveland bag out Cotton Seed for Sale—No. 1, $2 
Wadesboro, x c 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 


ing, Shorthand, 
wards College, 





Learn at Home or School—Bookk 
on credit. Positions guaranteed. 
Winston, N. C. 





Weber’s Long Staple Cotton Seed—At $2; carefully 
ginned and cleaned; cash with order, f.o.b. C. 
Coleman, Anderson, 8. C. 


Cook’s Early Big Boll, Simpkins’ Prolific—Pure; no 
disease; above weevil line. $2 per bushel, delivered. 
Ridgecrest Farm, Troutman, 


Cotton Seed—Pool’s Early B 
rect from introducer’s farm. 
prices. Elliot S. Pool, Clayton 


Wannamaker’s Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed—Direct from the originators and breeders. The 
best ‘‘all-round’’ cotton yet developed for boll wee- 
vil or no boll weevil conditions. Zarly, small weed, 
medium foliage, highest yielding, 38 to 
lint. Entire stock yielding 1 to 2 as per acre, re- 
cleaned and delinted on our new private ginnery sys- 
tem, insuring uniform planting, and perfect stand 
in one-half the time. Be convinced that it will pay 
you to invest in some of these seed, by writing for 
our new 1921 20-page Descriptive Catalog, containing 
valuable and detailed information, 


d 
Seed Farm, St. Matthews, 8. C., W. W. Wannamaker 
& Sons, Proprietors. 








Boll—Get them di- 
he! a for booklet and 





Young Man—Learn the Barber Trade—And be inde- 
pendent. The best college in the South. Write Char- 
lotte Barber College, 40 E. Trade St., Charlotte, N. € 


Wanted—Before making arrangements on a business 
course, you to write us. amous Spencerian short- 
hand—learned in from 3 to 4 months’ time. Book- 
keeping, touch typewriting, penmanship, English. Write 
for information. Brown’s Business College, 12 South 
Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. Telephone 2566. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


SALESMEN 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sel] Mendets, & 
Patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, . 2 

Wanted—Carpenters and contractors, to sell galvati- 
zed steel roofing in spare time. We pay big cash 
commissions. _ Write today. Southern States Irot 

ng €o., Dept. P, Savannah, Ga. 


(Classified ads. continued on next page) 
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[ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 




















SALESMEN 
to $12 a Day Basy—350 light-weight, 
pular priced necessities; food flavors, 
tuilet preparations, et Agents out 
ite to y, quick, . American Products 
American Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 
PAARL DAL PLL LLLP PLP PPD a tute 
le Cheap—Slightly used De Laval Cream 
das new. Hagan’s Dairy Supply 
ensbor N. C 
~—Sale-Or will exchange for light automobile 
1 LP. gasoline engine, in first-class condition. 
Engine can be en in Geldsboro, N. C.; a bargain for 
anyone in need of an engine, Address P. O. Box 418, 
Kinston, N. C : 
ees 
Insurance Policies, Debts, Claims, Collected. Fi- 
delity Co., 818 Broad, Richmond, Va. 
“Tfemstitching and Picoting Attachment—Works on 
all sewing machines. Price $2. _ Personal checks, 10 
cents extra. Lights Mail Order House, Box 127, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 
— 





Spray Fruit Trees This Winter—With lime-sulphur 
to control San Jose Scale. e have it in concen- 
trated form, and by adding 9 gallons water to each 
gallon lime-sulphur you have a mixture that will kill 
acale and make fruit trees healthy. Prices by express: 




















}-gallon can, 25; 5-gallon can, $5. Name express 
office. Oakdale Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 
FEED 
Ralet Crab Grass and Clover Hay—Shucks and 
wheat straw for sale. N. A. Kimrey, Mebane, N. C 
PRINTING 
250 Envelopes—$1.20; 500, $2.10,* postpaid. Womble 
Press, ear Creek, N. Cc 
ROOFING 
seenntineeninmnemmnsemapeaiaininatamneiae _ 
Galvanized Shingles and 5-V Crimp Roofing. Rub- 
py routing—smooth and slate-surfaced. High-grade, 
but priced low, Budd Piper Roofing Company, Dur- 
ham, N. © 





SYRUP 


“Dumore Feed Molasses Is Supreme’’-—Carload and 
less carload Biackstrap and Baking Molasses. - 
rels, kexs, jackets. ‘“‘Qur prices are right.’’ 
& Brown, 521 St. Louis St., New Orleans, La. 


TOBACCO 


Adcock’s Tobacco Seed—Cultivated 15 years without 
fertilizer. Price 50c per ounce, Pervis Tilley, Ba- 
hama, N. 





Scully 











DUROC-JERSEYS 


| DUROCS— Boars —DUROCS | 


Pathfinder Preeminent 
Reserve Champion North Carolina State Fair, 1920, 
Heads Our Herd. 


A FEW CIIOICE SUMMER BOARS left for sale 
at reasonable prices. We guarantee satisfaction 


FAIRMONT FARMS, 
E. S. Vanatta, Owner & Mor., Hillsboro, N. C. 
Resins 

















i__DUROC-JERSEYS— 


800 Head in Herd on an Exclusive Hog Farm. 
BRED and OPEN SOWS and GILTS. 
SERVICE BOARS, and PIGS, both sexes. 


Best blood lines of the breed. Can supply .from 
one to a carload. Prices right. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, WRITE US. 


BRINKLEY DUROC FARM, 








Brinkley, Ark. 
ania 








HAMPSHIRIES 


aw 


———— 


BELTOMERE FARM 


The Premier Herd of the South 
Breeders of 


The BEST in HAMPSHIRES 


Write us your wants, stating what 
you want and what price you are 
willing to pay. 


J. R. MULLIS, Owner, 
COCHRAN, GEORGIA. 


Bred Sow Sale March 3rd 























—-_ 














Tobacco—Home-made, choice, select leaf, 5 Ibs., $2; 
second grade, for smoking, 10 Ibs., $3: third grade, 
mild smoking, 10 Ibs., $2.50; . Satisfaction 
guaranteed, U. O. Parrish, Union City, Tenn., Rt. 8. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK| 


BERKSHIRES 














Epochal'’s Prime Minister 


iw “ YOU KNOW 
THE FAULTS OF THE 
BIG TYPE HOGS YOU HAVE 


It will take years to correct them. Use an Epochal 
Dlood Berkshire boar and the faults will be corrected 
in your next spring's litters. Epochal Berkshires are 
big, deep, smooth, and early maturing. They are the 
deepest big-type hogs. 


EPOCHAL BERKSHIRES 


Have: World’s Greatest Show Record 
All World’s Record Prices for Berkshires 
Largest Herd of Berkshires in the World 


This wonderful record came to the Epochal herd 
through the unwavering, pork-producing superiority 
of Epochal Berkshires. 

That Epochal Berkshires make good for Othersas well 
as for us is amply proven by the fact that the grand» 
champion Berkshire Barrow of the 1920 In 
Live Stock Exposition was sired by a son of Epochal. 

Epochal Berkshires have always sold at prices which 
only breeders could afford to pay. We know Epochal 

kshires are the greatest hogs ever produced in the 
where to know 


swine industry. We want hog men eve! 
this; is great strain 


; and to acquaint farmers with 
we now offer a limited number of cholera immune 
registered service boars ata fraction of ourregular price. 
READY FOR SERVICE BOAR - $98.50 
Write to Box 100-K, Martinsville, Ind., ioday 
for all particulars of our remarkable new offer 
Martinsville, Ind. Preston, Kan. Axial, Colo. 


GOSSARD BREEDING ESTATES 








Va. Berkshire Association 
CONSIGNMENT SALE 
Roanoke, Va. 
TUESDAY, JAN. 11, 1 P.M. 


25 Bred Sows and Gilts, 
10 Open Gilts, 
6 Service Boars. 
For Catalog, address 
W. M. JOHNSON, Sec.-Treas. 


Manassas, Va. 








$$ 
DUROC-JERSEYS 














r—— 


SOWS— DUROCS ‘ —PIGS | 


WE WANT TO SELL YOU A GOOD DUROC 


SOW—One : 7 

you money. that raises large litters. Will make 
PIGS—Can 
Met akin; in 








also supply pairs and trios of PIGS, 
amune, 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


CAMPBELL-HICKLIN LIVESTOCK CORP'N., 
Shetdon, S. C. 


Sees J 
5. ° 

15— Reg. Duroc Pigs Cheap —75 

fies Closing Out Pigs (Account Short Crop) 

age, $0695 and Cardinal Orion Strain: 12 weeks of 

FRANKSD Weeks of age, $15. Satisfaction cuaranteed., 

FRANKSDALE STOCK FARM, 














Talladega, Ala. 





Send in your renewal promptly. 


es your wants. 








oo : 7 
A FEW BRED SOWS AND GILTS 
These are of the very best breeding and are ehoice 
individuals, 
YOUNG BOARS—Ready for service. 
Also PIGS—AIl immune. 
WRITE US YOUR WANTS 
CAMPBELL-HICKLIN os “ty ate CORP'’N., 











. & 
Sheidon a 








©. i. te 





Pigs, Shoats— 0. 1. C. -Boars, Sows 


0. I. C. HOGS of the highest Dreeding at special prices. 
P 50 to 150 Bs. Service 


igs, Shoats, weighing from % 
Boars and Bred Sows, State Fair prize winners. 
WwW. |. OWEN, BEDFORD, VA. 





POLAND-CHINAS 


DUROCS — Cherry King Breeding 
Five-months Shoats, $15 each; 10-weeks Pigs, $10. 
Satisfaction or money back and expenses paid both 


ways. 
JOHN L. SKINNER, LITTLETON, N. C. 


MILLER’S Big Poland-China Hogs 


Bred, fed and sold right. Gilts, 
Prompt service. 
LEWIS D. MILLER 
Bridgewater, Va. 








Boars and Pigs. Two Herds. 
‘ALW. MILLER, Or 
Harrisonburg, Va. 


Registered Big Type Poland-Chinas 


Pigs, Young Service Boars, Bred Gilts, and some extra 
xood individuals, and of the very best breeding. Two- 
months-old pigs, $12.50 each, Satisfaction guaranteed. 


H, L. SANDERS, SALLIS, MISS. 
GUERNSEYS 


[HOLLINS HERD — Accredited | 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


BULL CALVES 


WITH SIZE, TYPE, PRODUCTION 
Herd Sires: Sons of KING LYONS, KING JOH, 
Dams: 1 to 4 Generations of YEARLY RECORDS, 

Write for Our List. 
JOS, A. TURNER, Mana 

Hollins College, 

















Dept. F, 








ger, 
Hollins, Va. 
J 











HOLSTEINS 


E. W. McNitt, Route 9, Grand Rap- 
ids, Michigan, writes: 


“We bought our first registered 
females in 1906, and now we have 
over one hundred head of females 
and several good sires, and we think 
we owe our success mostly to the 
Holstein breed. We can sell them 
faster than we can raise them.” 


Send for Free Booklets 


The Holstein-Friesian 
Association of Americ« 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


180 American Bidg., 








WHERE TO BUY PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
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HAMP- 
SHIRES 


HAMP- 
SHIRES 








er 


50 Daughters and Grand-daughters of Cotter’s Choice 


18 DAUGHTERS—Just now one year old; good, big and 
stretchy. Will sell choice of lot for $100, or the whole lot 
for $75 each. 


32 GRANDDAUGHTERS—Of last spring farrow; all good in 
every way. Will sell Choice Pigs of this lot for $50; in lots 
of ten, $30 each; the whole lot for $25 each. 


6 GOOD, TRIED TYPY SOWS—Bred to Cherrydale and Choice 
Lad, sons of Cotter’s Choice, for spring farrow, are priced 
at from $150 to $300. 

We Guarantee our Hogs to Be Right in Every Way 
BROWN-MEADOW HAMPSHIRE FARM, | 
George Brown, Proprietor, Rochelle, Georgia. 
























































Knocking at Your Door! 
40 HEAD— DUROCS AT PUBLIC AUCTION —4@ HEAD 
Thursday, February 3rd, 1921 
TRIED SOWS, FALL GILTS, SPRING YEARLINGS, Bred to 
our Herd Boars, ORION CHERRY KING’S EQUAL and 


CAMPBELL’S SENSATIONAL DEFENDER. 
These Sows are of EXCEPTIONAL quality. NONE BETTER will 
be offered by anyone this season. Write for catalog. 


CAMPBELL & HICKLIN LIVESTOCK CORPORATION, 
Sheldon, Beaufort County, South Carolina. 


























Last Call!— FOR OUR GREAT DUROC SALE 


Wednesday, January 12th 
We Are Expecting You at the Ring Side. 


If impossible to be present, we guarantee satisfaction on any mail 
bid you may send. Send bids, in our care, to any of the following 
gentlemen: 

COL. W. D. SCOTT, 


Auctioneer. 
P. T. HINES, 
The Progressive Farmer. 


JORDAN BROS., 


—Last Call! 


W. W. SHAY, 
Swine Extension Work. 


L. W. TRAER, W. P. PENRY, 
The Farmer and Stock man. The Duroc Bulletin. 


McCULLERS, N. C. 


R. J. EVANS, 
American Association. 











MODERN DUROC FARM Is Offering ORION CHERRY KING SOWS 


Bred for second and third litters, March farrow. 


ALSO SOM YEARLING GILTS, weighing 300 pounds and better, by a son of PATHFINDER CLIMAX. 
These are not cheap hogs, but on account of bad health I am going to sell them, regardless of price. 
PIGS and LIGHTER GILTS in great quantity 


COME AND MAKE YOUR SELECTION—AND DO YOUR PRICING 
WwW. R. KIMBALL, HARGROVE, WN. C. 

















THE RECORD OF PRIZE WINNER 


Send $2 for the Record of Shorthorn Prize Winners, containing 
tabulated pedigrees and class ratings of 4260 show winriers for the 
past twenty years. The volume is cloth-bound, nearly 500 pages, $2 
post paid. It should be in every stockman’s library. 


AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
13 Dexter Park Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
Shorthorns and Polled Durhams 


Special Prices on 10 Bred Cows and with calves at 
foot; Open Heifers and Bulls, 6 to 24 months of age 
Federal tested and priced according to eotton. 


W. R. MOORMAN & SON, GLEN DEAN, KY. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


If your Postoffice or Route number 
has been changed, or sf you have 
moved, don’t depend on the Post- 
master to notify us. Send us a card 
at once, giving both your old and new 
address, and we will get your new 
address on the list promptly. 








HOLSTEINS 
























HOLSTEINS — HOLSTEINS 


500 ACRES OF KENTUCKY HOLSTEINS 500 

We have been forced by demand to enlarge 

our farm and office force. We are now in 

position to give immediate service. 

20 YOUNG COWS—Due to freshen by first 
of year. Price $200 and _ up. 

A NICE SUPPLY OF YOUNG HEIFERS— 
From $100 to $150. 

A BULLY GOOD BUNCH OF BULLS—Ready 
for service, at $75 to $150. 

All stock registered and papers furnished at 


sale. 

CAPTAIN POSCH HOMESTEAD No. 253461, 
the highest yearly record bull of the South, 
heads our herd; he also was winner in the 
show ring at our State Fair, in a very strong 
ring of Wisconsin bulls. 

WRITE US YOUR WANTS—And we will give 

satisfaction. 
KENTUCKY HOLSTEIN FARM, 

BARDSTOWN, KENTUCKY. 
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Save your paper and get a hinder. 








Send in your renewal promptly. Get up a 
club and get a reward. 














- Pull Your Stumps 


Read! Read Every Word of This Offer 


Have you got stumps to pull? 


If so, pull them and your land will increase 
in value. Pull them and the crops you will 
raise on your newly cleared acres will astound 
you and the extra dollars added to your in- 
come will delight you. 


If you have stumps to pull— 
Pull them the quickest, cheapest ‘and easiest 


of all ways—pull them with a HERCULES 
One Man Stump Puller. 





te Ane ° 


A Word About 
the HERCULES 


We also manufacture the celebrated HERCULES 

Horse Power Stump Pullers. They have been on 

the market for the last 30 years and have cleared 
thousands of acres of stump lands. 


If you have horses, extra help, or much stump land, you 

will find it more economical to use a horse-power puller. In 

their respective fields, Hercules stump pullers reign supreme. 

Before you buy a stump puller our expert hand-clearing department 

will advise you when to buy a hand power and when to buy a horse- 
power machine. 








ss 


% Hercules Manufacturing Company, 


Just fill out the coupon and we'll tell you how 
we'll send you this wonderful puller free — 
let you take it out and test it on the stumps 
that you think cannot be pulled. We challenge 
you to put the HERCULES to the severest 
tests you can think of. If you’re not 100% 
satisfied, send it back—your test will have 
cost you nothing—your stumps have been 
pulled free. 


A wonderful offer? Yes! But the HERCULES 
One Man Stump Puller is worthy of it. A 
trial will convince you of its merits. 


“It’s my greatest inven- 


Coupon 


for this 


tion,” says Miles Bateman, 
inventor of the first stump puller 
and practically every improvement 


since. He is right. 


Just consider the exclusive features. The fastest 
one-man puller that operates single, double and 


eS bolts to break. Positively the easiest of all pullers to operate. 
“ir Prove its merits at our expense on your farm. Send for our 


y}===— very special offer. We will also send 


triple power. With it, one man can yank out stumps 

that old-fashioned pullers could not budge. One man can 
move it from place to place without carrying or even lifting. 
No cups to grease; no 


you our splendid Land 


»<iczoee Clearing Book, crammed full of vital money-making information 
that you should have. Be sure and get this book 
and our offer. Sending the coupon puts you under 


no obligation. Don’t delay. 


*8 448.2. gn a 4 i se Al cous 
Mali this Coupon Now 


Learn how thousands have profited by 
pulling their stumps. Learn of the 
money you can make. Let us send you 
this book full of figure facts. Let us give 
you full details of our free trial offer. Now is 
the time to investigate. Fill out—tear out— 
mail coupon today. NOW! 


Pott Seo, Centerville, Ia. 


Hercuies Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 8951, 29th Street, Centerville, Iowa 


Gentlemen: Without obligating myself in any way, you 
may send me full details of your 30 Day Free Trial Offer 
together with your free book regarding land clearing. 


Name 
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